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Cheery Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Year 


to all our Friends: 
in the 
Dental 





Profession 





M. W. SCHNEIDER DENTAL LABORATORY 


27 East Monroe Street Chicago 3, Ill. 
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here’s what's 


about S.S. WHITE 


NEW FILLING PORCELAIN 


Improved selection of colors 


The color variations found in human teeth are covered by New Filling 
Porcelain’s color range. In rare instances where stock colors do not 
meet the need, modifying colors can be admixed. 


Greater color stability 


Pigments used in New Filling Porcelain have been selected on the 
successful outcome of rigorous testing to prove their stability in use. 


Higher compressive strength 


32,000 p.s.i. in 24 hours and 37, 000 p.s.i. in 7 days! These figures show 
how New Filling Porcelain surpasses ADA specification requirements 


of 23,000 p.s.i. in 24 hours. 
Controlled opacity 


With New Filling Porcelain you avoid the excessive grayness of low 
opacity or the chalky appearance resulting from high opacity. 


Easy to mix, match and insert. For superior silicate fillings—for 
restorations indistinguishable even in ultra-violet light—use S.S. White 
New Filling Porcelain. 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
55 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 Jefferson & Fulton Sts., Peoria 
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CSurssednlure 


Prescribe the ULTIMATE in 


Esthetic Restorations! 


Why Study he a A* Factors? 


When you consider the individual SPA* factors of your 
patient, and let our trained technicians translate your 
own esthetic interpretation into SWISSEDENTURE, 
you prescribe ‘‘the ultimate in esthetic restorations.” 


*Sex, Personality, Age Requirements 


The Kennedy Co. is a 
Certified Swissedenture Laboratory 


LK a Kennedy Cantacl Man tae call al your Th “ce. 


Phone: GRovehill 6-5900 


Out-of-town dentists: Please inquire about Kennedy 
First-Class Mail Service. You can depend upon it. 


JOSEPH E. [ Kennedy Oe 


8220 S. Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 
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HELP US KEEP 


THE THINGS 
WORTH KEEPING 


All is calm, all is bright. 
In America we are free to 
worship as we please, 
where we please. And we 
worship in peace. 


But like so many pre- 
cious things, peace doesn’t 
come easy. Peace costs 
money. 


Money for strength to 
keep the peace. Money 
for science and education 
to help make peace last- 
ing. And money saved by 
individuals. 


Your Savings Bonds, 
as a direct investment in 
your country, make youa 
Partner in strengthening 
America’s Peace Power. 


The Bonds you buy will 
earn money for you. But 
the most important thing 
they earn is peace. They 
help us keep the things 
worth keeping. 


Think it over. Are you 
buying as many Bonds as 
you might? 


mano 


~» coe 


_ 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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EDITORIALS 


Illegal Labs Make 
All Out Effort 


You will note that this issue of the JouRNAL contains voluminous material 
about the current status of the illegal dental laboratory situation. As you read it 
you will be cheered by those parts showing the progress of our Dental Society, and 
others about the country, in fighting the situation. You will also be impressed by 
how slowly the wheels of justice seem to turn. Last, the self evident fact of the 
seriousness of the situation will flood your mind. 

The term denturist, invented by the illegal dental laboratories, is no longer an 
intimation or a whisper in the breeze, or a strange term. Even your best patients 
may be talking about it in the beauty shop, on their coffee break, in the smoker 
of the suburban train. 

What these self-styled denturists think of themselves will be found in this issue 
in their testimony. Read what Mr. Potts, and the others think about denturistry 
and, incidentally, about the meager ability of dentists. They aren’t pussyfooting 
about it and neither should we—unless we don’t care what happens to the dental 
health of the public, to ethical dentistry, or to the ethical dental laboratory craft. 

The Independent Dental Laboratories Association has practically said in its 
testimony before the Medical Practice Act Commission that it will present another 
denturist bill at the next session of the Illinois State Legislature. 

Surely the people of Illinois, ethical dentists, and ethical dental technicians 
have more at stake than the denturists. It is our responsibility, then, to do even 
more than in the past to wipe out this menace. Several concrete things can be 
done by all of us. One is to talk to any state legislator whose ear we can reach. 
Talk to patients and to friends. Alert them to the danger inherent in these illegal 
operators and operations. 

Education of the public, by dentists, will go a long way toward eradicating this 
blight. If the self-styled denturists don’t have customers, they will soon close 
their doors. So, talk, talk, talk. 


Christmas Is To Be 
Grateful For 


Considering all the things that happened this past year for which we are not 
grateful—the illegal lab situation, the turmoil in the West and East fomented by 
a little man called Kruschev, the death of a big man known as Pius XII, and the 
tragic Chicago fire on December 1 which took the lives of nearly a hundred 
persons—it’s remarkable how much we still have to be grateful for. 

Sometimes it’s 2 little hard to find our blessings under the seemingly over- 
whelming tragedies of everyday living, but we’re alive and that’s something to be 
grateful for. We’re alive and we still have a chance to change some of the things 

(Continued on page 787) 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


by Robert J. Pollock, D.D.S. 

































To The Membership: 99 

D: 

May I express my appreciation for your support at 

of the efforts of your officers during the past year. Ci 

This has been a busy year, but I look forward to he 

1959 as one in which each and every member plus tr 

the officers of the Illinois State Dental Society will he 

need the utmost in team work. st: 

To the incoming president, Dr. James C. Done- hz 

lan of Springfield, and his staff of co-workers, I a 

wish the very best year this Society has ever had. al 

To the Central Office Staff, Secretary Paul W. m 

Clopper, Miss Sadie Alloway, and Miss Joanne Ca- la 

ron plus the Journal Staff, Dr. William P. Schoen, R 

Editor, and Miss Joan Ackermann, may I express my sincere thanks for your co- in 
operation and support. 

The Executive Council, too, has worked hard and well. Their efforts will con- Fy 


tinue to show results in a better organized and more effective Society. 


We have many projects in the fire which will come nearer to completion in 


1959. ; 2 
m 

1. A completely revised constitution and bylaws. Se 

2. A more understandable and effective code of ethics. at 

3. A better, law enforcement program. d 

4. A fully organized public relations program. ir 

5. Effective committee activity and long range planning. te 

6. A better coordinated society with more team work between the compo- tc 
nent societies and the parent body. N 

© 


It has been a privilege to have served as your president during 1958. I appre- 
ciate the honor and only hope that our combined efforts have made an impres- 


ic 
sion on you, so that you will feel the need to work with the incoming officers. We + 
have many problems to solve. \ 


May God bless your efforts now and forever. 
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Dallas Center 


of Illinois Activity 


F ROM November 10 to 13, 1958, the 
99th Annual A.D.A. Meeting took over 
Dallas, ‘Texas—including every avail- 
able hotel room and Neiman-Marcus. 
Conservative estimates have it that the 
hot air output must have been at least 
tripled, and some wag suggested that 
had it been piped to the now largest 
state in the union, Alaska, there would 
have been an unseasonal thaw. Even 
Texans were impressed. Also, the Tex- 
ans were wonderful hosts; local arrange- 
ments were fine, and everybody in Dal- 
las went all out for the “dain-tists.” 
Registrations hit 11,040 by the meet- 
ing’s end. 


Future Meetings 


Next year will be the Centennial of 
the founding of the A.D.A., and the 
meeting will be held in New York on 
September 14-18, 1959; this will be an 
additional day over the traditional four 
day meeting. In 1960 the annual meet- 
ing will be held in Los Angeles on Oc- 
tober 17-20; in 1961, Philadelphia, Oc- 
tober 16-19; 1962, Miami, October 29- 
November 1; and in 1963, Atlantic City, 
October 14-17. 

Dr. Percy T. Phillips, New York, pres- 
ident-elect was installed as new pres- 
ident and the Arkansas fireball, Dr. 
William Alstad, finished a fine term. 
After suitable electioneering, two can- 
didates survived for the presidency-elect, 
Dr. Paul H. Jeserich, Michigan trustee 
of the 9th District and dean of the den- 
tal school, and Dr. Clarence S. Renou- 
ard of Butte, Montana. Dr. Renou- 
ard, a general practitioner, was trus- 


tee from the 11th district for six years. 
In the final tabulation Dr. Jeserich was 
elected president-elect of the A.D.A. 

The House of Delegates elected Dr. 
Philip E. Williams, general chairman 
of the Dallas meeting, Ist vice-president; 
Dr. James E. John of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, 2nd vice-president; and Dr. Wal- 
ter E. Dundon of Chicago, 3rd_vice- 
president. In a later action, under new 
business, Dr. Clarence Cottrill of West 
Virginia made a motion to the House 
commending Dr. Dundon for the su- 
perlative work he did as chairman of 
the Dental Trade and Laboratory Rela- 
tions Committee; this was passed unan- 
imously. 

Dr. Gerald D. Timmons, dean of 
Temple University Dental School, was 
reelected speaker of the house for an- 
other year by unanimous vote; the en- 
thusiasm of the vote indicated that he 
has done a crisp, fair, adroit, and hu- 
morous job—and nothing more than 
this could possibly be asked. 


Illinois Breakfasts 


Illinois had twenty-six members in 
the House of Delegates; they met at two 
breakfasts before the House convened, 
once on November 10, at 7:30 a.m. and 
again on November 13 at 8:00 a.m. All 
delegates were assigned to attend refer- 
ence committee meetings and report 
back to the delegation on November 13. 

As usual the House of Delegates had 
a tremendous amount of business to 
take care of; therefore, only the more 
important issues will be reported here. 
The House met Monday morning, No- 
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Left to right: Drs. William R. Alstadt of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, immediate past A.D.A. president; 


vember 10; Wednesday afternoon, No- 
vember 12; and Thursday morning, 
November 13. 


Dues Raise 


The Board of Trustees had recom- 
mended that in 1960 Association dues 
be raised $10.00, from $20.00 to $30.00 
per year; the House approved this re- 
commendation which must lay over a 
year and will be voted on at the next 
annual meeting in New York. 

At least one reason for the necessity 
of the dues raise may be found in the 
financial report of the trustees to the 
House. Estimated income for 1959 is 
$2,702,000. This is, however, $323,000 
less than the original budget askings of 
various councils, etc. The trustees re- 
duced these askings by $223,116, mak- 
ing a proposed budget with an antici- 
pated deficit of $100,000; they recom- 
mended that this be covered by appro- 
priating $100,000 from capitol funds. 

As expected there was some argument 
and debate in the House over the vast 
problem of illegal laboratories. A reso- 
lution was finally passed that it be the 
policy of the A.D.A. that no state will 
institute legislation concerning dental 
laboratories for one year. By that time 
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Percy T. Phillips, New York, new president; and 


Walter Dundon, Chicago, new 3rd vice-president. 


the theory is that the Federal grand 
jury action in Chicago, on the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act, will be completed and a 
decision rendered. 

The accrediting of dental laboratories 
will go on pretty much along the lines 
it is taking now; the House made no 
radical changes or rules here. 

The other major discussion by the 
delegates was in regard to the develop- 
ment of a dental care program for de- 
pendents of military personnel. This 
had so many ramifications and involved 
so much time, there would not be space 
here to report it. If possible, it will be 
reported in a future JOURNAL. 


Reappointments 


In other action by the House, Dr. 
Lon W. Morrey of Chicago, who re- 
cently completed twenty-five years of 
continuous service as a member of the 
central office staff of the A.D.A., was re- 
elected editor and applauded for “the 
devoted service which has distinguished 
... (his) work with the Association over 
the past quarter of a century. Dr. Har- 
old Hillebrand, also of Chicago, was 
re-elected secretary of the A.D.A., and 
Dr. H. B. Washburn of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, treasurer. 
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Dr. Robert J. Pollock of Oak Park, 
president of the Illinois State Dental 
Society, was elected a member of the 
Council on Dental Trade and Labora- 
tory Relations; Dr. John W. Green of 
Springfield was named chairman of the 
National Board of Dental Examiners. 

Illinois was exceptionally well rep- 
resented this year in the scientific ses- 
sions of the Dallas meeting. 

Dr. Jerry Millhon of Springfield was 
chairman of the anesthesiology section; 
and Mr. Peter C. Goulding of Chi- 
cago was secretary and Dr. J. Malcolm 
Elson of Peoria, a member, of the 
Council on Scientific Session. 


Monday Sessions 


On Monday, the 10th, Dr. Alvin H. 
Grunewald of Chicago presented ‘‘Pre- 
liminary Study or Diagnosis” as part of 
the forum on partial denture construc- 
tion, part 1. And Dr. Evert A. Archer 
of Chicago gave “Case Presentation for 
Patient Education” in the forum on 
periodontics in everyday practice, part 
1. Mr. Perry J. Sandell, Chicago, pre- 
sented a talk on “Methods and Materi- 
als for Health Education” in a panel 
discussion on case presentation and 
health education in your office. Cleft 





palate management was the topic of a 
round table discussion, given by staff 
members of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Cleft Lip and Palate Institute in 
Chicago: Drs. Orion Stuteville, Frank 
Pirrucello (M.D.), Harold Westlake 
(Ph.D.), Sheldon Rosenstein, Morton 
Rosen, and Norman Olsen; moderator 
was Kenneth Bzoch, Ph.D. 


Chicago Academy 


The Chicago Academy of Dental Re- 
search, represented by Drs. Robert Laff 
and Howard N. Paule, presented a pro- 
jected clinic on “Concepts of High 
Speed and Periodontia as Applied to 
Preparation and Restoration of Teeth.” 
And a clinic on “How to Do Recon- 
struction” was presented by Drs. Wil- 
bert G. Gordon, Harold Espstin, Philip 
Green, and Theodore Gordon of Chi- 
cago and Roderick L. Nystul of Park 
Ridge. 

Monday table clinics were presented 
by Drs. John M. Coady and Richard M. 
Stamm, Chicago, “Modern Cavity Pre- 
paration”; Emmett and Paul Jurgens of 
Decatur, “Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Dry Sockets”; Arthur J. Krol, Chicago, 
“Factors in Denture Retention”; C. 
Duane Cory, Chicago, “The Precision 








retary; H. B. Washburn, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
treasurer; and Lon W. Morrey, Chicago, editor. 


Re-elected to A.D.A. office were (left to 
right): Drs. Harold Hillenbrand of Chicago, sec- 
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Left to rt.: Drs. Gerald D. Timmons, Philadel- 
phia, reelected speaker of the House; Paul H. 
Jeserich, Ann Arbor, new president-elect of the 


Attachment Partial Denture”; Wilson 
M. Baltz, Bloomington, “Esthetic Re- 
storation of Mutilated Mouths Employ- 
ing Porcelain Jacket Crowns and Cera- 
mic Bridges”; Kenneth Broesamle, 
Great Lakes, “Patient Care of Partial 
Dentures”; and Thomas E. Prosser, East 
St. Louis, “Procedures in Periodontics.” 

The Tuesday essay program began 
with a forum on dental practice, part 1, 
and two of the participants were Drs. 
Theodore H. Vermeulen of Chicago 
who spoke on “Office Administration” 
and John A. Anderson, also of Chicago, 
who spoke on “Eliminating Waste Mo- 





Left to rt.: Drs. Malcolm J. Elson, Peoria, mem- 
ber, Council on Scientific Session; L. F. Tinthoff, 
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the dental pulp, part 1. 


American Dental Association; and John W. Green, 
Springfield, newly appointed chairman, National 
Board of Dental Examiners. 


tion at the Chair.” Dr. Verda E. James 
of Chicago presented “Biology of the 
Pulp” in the forum on conservation of 


A projected clinic on “Resorbable 
Root Canal Filling Materials” was giv- 
en by Dr. L. McElroy of Chicago, and 
table clinics were presented by dental 
assistants Roseanne Kirn and Marie 
Venture of Chicago. “Effective Utiliza- 
tion of Dental Assistants at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois,” and Ruth A. Shipley 
of Evanston, “Radiation Protection for 
You and the Patient.” 

Appearing on the Wednesday essay 


Peoria, and Lester W. Boyd, Chicago, newly 
elected as fellows, American College of Dentists. 
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program were Drs. Seymour H. Yale of 
Chicago, “Errors in Roentgenographic 
Interpretation” as part of a panel dis- 
cussion on roentgenographic interpreta- 
tion and LeRoy Kurth of Chicago, “A 
Practical Evaluation of Various Meth- 
ods,” in the forum on vertical dimen- 
sion and centric relation, part 2. Ap- 
pearing on the table clinic program 
were Drs. Sunder J. Vazirani, Chicago, 
“Modified Mandibular Nerve Block”; 
Julius Caplan, Chicago, “Preparation of 
Teeth for Full Coverage Using Super 
Speed Handpiece and Copper Tube Im- 
pression Technic”; and Allen G. Doner, 
Chicago, “Oral Diagnosis.” 

J. Roy Doty (Ph.D.) of Chicago pre- 
sented ‘Fluoride Prescriptions: Home 
Fluoridating Units” in a panel discus- 
sion on anti-caries technics in non-fluo- 
ride areas on Thursday morning. 

During the meeting of the American 
Association of Dental Assistants Misses 
Kira, Venture and Shipley repeated 
their clinics; Joanne McCure of Joliet 
gave a clinic on “Recalls, the Backbone 


Editorials (Continued from page 781) 





of Your Practice”; Elaine Leathers, 
West Chicago, “Know Your Tooth 
Anatomy”; Leona Brault, Harvey, 
“Credits and Collections”; Rae Fergu- 
son, Chicago, ““The Child Patient”; and 
Betty Sovey, Moline, “Inlay Prepara- 
tion.” 

At the meetings of the associated den- 
tal groups, the following Illinois men 
and women were elected or re-appoint- 
ed to office: Dr. Clarke E. Chamberlain 
of Peoria, secretary, American Academy 
of Periodontology. 

Dr. George B. Denton of Chicago, edi- 
tor, American Academy of the History 
of Dentistry. 

Dr. Bruce J. Morrow of Macomb, 
president, Armed Forces Reserve Den- 
tal Officers Association. 

Elected to fellowship in the American 
College of Dentists were Drs. Axel G. 
Anderson, Lester W. Boyd, and Irvin 
T. Harris of Chicago; Bruno W. Kwa- 
pis, East St. Louis; Warren R. Street, 
Moline; and Louis F. Tinthoff, Peoria. 


in this world we don’t like and to improve those we do. We can become better 
dentists; we can become better, more interested, more informed citizens; we can 
stamp out the menace of illegal dentistry by becoming more “ethical” and more 
cooperative members of our State Dental Society. 

We can write a book and accept the rewards that may go with its acceptance; 
we can stand on a lecture platform, or a soapbox (provided we don’t disturb the 
general peace) or write to a newspaper and expound our philosophies without 


fear. 


We can go into any one of the thousands of wide open church doors throughout 
Illinois and spend all the time we want in peace. 
This alone is quite a bit to be grateful for this Christmastide.—W.P.S. 
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Let's 
Take a 
Minute 





by Robert L. Kreiner, D.D.S. 


This Christmas, when the tree is in 
place, and the last light has been hung 
in the branches, you may sit back to 
gaze at this beautiful sight and _per- 
haps wonder about the evolution of a 
lighted tree at Christmas time. 

The use of light, in the celebration 
of Christmas, is one of the oldest holi- 
day traditions. Today, 375 million tree 
lights, and uncounted millions of can- 
dles are sold at the Yuletide season. Yes, 
last year Americans spent over 15 mil- 
lion dollars on Christmas lighting! 

It is true that the first Christmas 
trees were unlighted, but the founder 
of the Lutheran Church, Martin Luth- 
er, is credited with adding candles to 
the tree. These fire-inviting candles 
were eventually replaced by electric 
lights of many hues. And the shiny star 
on top? You can credit the bright Boni- 
face with that additional inspiration. 

In millions of American homes, light- 
ed candles will appear in the windows 
on Christmas eve. This lovely ritual, 
borrowed from Ireland, is intended to 
light the Holy Family on its way. It al- 
so commemorates a fact of which many 
people are unaware: that on the night 
Jesus was born, candles burned in the 
Holy Land—in celebration of Chanu- 
kah, the Jewish Festival of Light. 
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And you can credit the dazzling lights 
of Christmas for the inspiration that 
brought forth the words of the famous 
Christmas carol, “Silent Night,” writ- 
ten by the Austrian minister Joseph 
Mohr in 1818; his countryman and fel- 
low cleric, Franz. Gruber, set them to 
music. 

Then there is the old French legend 
of how the robin got his gaudy chest. 
It seems that the bird used its wings to 
fan the fire that kept the Christ Child 
warm as He lay in the manger, and the 
glowing heat of the flames have kept 
the robin’s breast red forever after. 

An interesting and colorful Christ- 
mas custom is traditional with our 
friends south of the border. It is the 
Mexican posada which is held on each 
of the eight nights prior to Christmas 
eve. Carrying candles and figurines of 
Mary and Joseph, members of a family 
go from door to door seeking entry. 
Turned away by each of their neigh- 
bors, they’re admitted to the last house 
on their “route,” where they enter and 
sing their thanks. Next night a differ- 
ent family goes forth, and so on till the 
cycle is completed. 

The largest Christmas tree in the 
world is said to be the mammoth tree 
outside Rockefeller Center in New 
York. It is sixty-four feet in height and 
needs more than 3,000 electric lights to 
decorate its spacious branches. 

In Chicago it is customary for several 
of the tall office buildings in the loop 
to have a huge cross of lighted windows 
sending out Christmas light to those 
who are homeward bound. And perhaps 
you have seen on Lincoln Road in 
Miami Beach, the huge Santa, illumi- 
nated by floodlights, and fanning him- 
self in the tropic heat! 

So sit back again to contemplate the 
beauty of your tree and realize that you 
are carrying on one of the finest Yule- 
tide traditions with the lights of Christ- 
mas! 

MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
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Motivating Patients for More 
Effective Dental Service 


By J. Lewis Blass, Ph.G., D.D.S., 
F.A.C.D., F.A.D.M., professor of perio- 
dontia and oral medicine and lecturer 
in practice management, New York 
University College of Dentistry. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1958. 176 pages; illustrated. Price 
$6.50. 


Reviewed by Dr. Robert N. Tanis 


This small, attractive, well bound 
book—written for the dentist who pur- 
sues the ever challenging study of pa- 
tient education—is unique in its aims. 
The material, thoroughly compounded 
and delivered in scholarly style, is di- 
vided into twenty-three interesting and 
different small chapters. Essentially the 
contents deal with a _ postgraduate 
course in psychological aspects of den- 
tist-patient relations in improving pa- 
tients’ understanding toward accept- 
ance of better dental service. Many 
procedures in patient education are 
covered ranging from underlying mo- 
tives of patients, psychological tests, in- 
terviews, case presentations, accept- 
ances, behavior patterns, and emotion- 
al development, to secretarial and 
treatment planning services. 

The author, J. Lewis Blass, needs 
little introduction, as he is well known 
in the field of practice administration, 
periodontia, and as a faculty member 
at the New York University College of 
Dentistry. He is an author of books 
and articles and is an essayist and lec- 
turer of reknown. One would improve 
patient relations effectively simply by 
digesting and using material from this 
or any other one of his publications. 


Book Reviews 


The reviewer feels this treatise can 
be of great value to the dental practi- 
tioner who wishes to meet today’s chal- 
lenge of doing more complete, quality 
dentistry for more people, faster and 
more effectively. Not only is the well 
established older dentist able to 
benefit from reading this text, but so 
also is the younger, newly graduated 
man in practice able to realize a high 
professional goal; hence his ambitions 
are gained earlier by incorporating 
many of the suggested psychological 
procedures. 

The author speaks with recognized 
experience and utilizes the services of 
four contributing specialists in a work- 
shop program. The cooperation of 
these people makes for team play of a 
professional nature in the neglected 
and so important field of patient edu- 
cation. The quality of the book is fur- 
ther enhanced by recognition of the 
great need for psychological procedures 
by the dentist, to help stimulate the 
prospective patient towards the best 
dental health. 

The reviewer particularly noted with 
interest the chapters on “The First In- 
terview,” “Words That Are Clear and 
Agreeable,” “Some Rules of Speech and 
Behavior in Dentist-Patient Relations,” 
“Evaluating Emotional Development,” 
and many other practical aspects of im- 
portance relating to studied instances 
in everyday private practice. 

A few individuals may take excep- 
tion to today’s new trends in psycho- 
logy, so well illustrated in this publica- 
tion. This attitude would be hard to 
imagine, after one notes the necessity 
for practices of psychology, including 
courses in the dental curriculum, in the 
field of practice administration. 
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The reviewer would like to recom- 
mend this book for those dentists who 
are more interested in doing complete 
mouth dentistry with its problem of pa- 
tient education and hence all of the 
many problems related psychologically 
thereto. 


A Textbook of Oral Pathology 


By William G. Shafer, B.S., D.D.S., 
M.S., associate professor of oral path- 
ology, Indiana University School of 
Dentistry. 

Maynard K. Hine, D.D.S., M.S., dean 
and professor of periodontology, Indi- 
ana University School of Dentistry. 

And Barnet M. Levy, A.B., D.D.S., 
M.S., professor of pathology, University 
of Texas School of Dentistry. 

Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1958. 714 pages; illustrated. Price 
$15.00. 


Reviewed by Dr. Patrick D. Toto 


The objective of the authors in this 
book was to integrate the basic sciences 
with clinical dentistry. This is no mean 
undertaking, particularly in the field 
of oral pathology. The extensive knowl- 
edge of basic sciences include pathol- 
ogy, physiology, biochemistry, anatomy, 
and microbiology. When they are ap- 
plied to oral diseases, naturally, they 
must be limited. Clinical dentistry is 
the manifestation of the sum total of 
the abnormalities of the oral cavity, the 
jaws, and the salivary glands. The vast 
sources of information related to oral 
disease always have presented a prob- 
lem of the method of presentation. Usu- 
ally the classical methods of etiology of 
disease is presented, or the organ sys- 
tems are individually discussed. In this 
textbook the authors have combined 
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the methods. At the outset it can be 
said that an outstanding work in oral 
pathology has been written. 

The text is divided into five major 
sections, which contain seventeen chap- 
ters, seven hundred pages, four hun- 
dred and sixteen illustrations, and an 
appendix of normal clinical values. 
One section, which is devoted to the 
discussion of dental caries, provides 
excellent current information of value 
to dentists. It treats the integration of 
chronology with epidemiology, etiology, 
clinical aspects, histopathology, x-ray 
diagnosis, and the control of dental 
caries. 

In Section III, physical and chemical 
injuries are discussed. These include 
the reaction of the pulp to steel burs 
and ultrasonic cutting instruments, as 
well as filling materials. Adding to its 
excellence, this section also treats the 
reaction of the mucosa, bone, salivary 
glands, and teeth to ionizing radiation. 

The sections on tumors, metabolic 
diseases, and organ systems are very 
well presented. In all, the material is 
quite exhaustive in its scope, and re- 
mains very readible. I can, with as- 
surance, recommend this textbook to 
any dentist or dental student. 


Molars Away! 


Tips and titters for people soon to 
get false teeth. 

By Charles E. Heartsill. 

New York: Exposition Press, 1958. 
47 pages; illustrated. Price $2.75. 


Reviewed by Dr. Lloyd H. Dodd 


Many articles have been written and 
many words spoken by dentists in which 
instructions are given patients on how 
to cope with problems associated with 
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new artificial dentures. To this review- 
er’s knowledge, however, there has nev- 
er been a book written by a layman de- 
picting his experiences with artificial 
dentures until Molars Away. 

The author, a former newspaper man 
and U.S. Public Information officer, 
has been interested in artificial den- 
tures since thirty-five years ago when 
an aunt told him a hilarious anecdote 
about a “false teeth wearer.” 

He states that the book is for any- 
one who will soon have a feaft (full 
extraction and false teeth). Written in a 
humorous vein, forty-seven pages are 
crowded with his gumming, tonguing, 
and roofing which constituted his style. 
He notes that if you have an artificial 
leg—you do one thing: walk. Artificial 
hearing aid—one thing: hear. But until 
you have artificial teeth in your mouth, 
you never realize how many things the 
mouth does. He then enumerates twen- 
ty-one things the mouth does. 

The book contains the complete 
story from dental preliminaries and 
provides enlightenment to those whose 
dentist has advised dentures and who 
cannot make up their skittish and va- 
cillating minds to do so. After receiv- 
ing dentures the patient is advised how 
fortuitous embarrassment, grievous ac- 
cidents, and discomfort can be dis- 
pelled by using proper procedures. 

Sixteen chapters depict categorically, 
the take-’em-out-at-night theory, pro- 
priety and sensitivity, a code of ethics 
for “Falsians,” care of falsies, the ana- 
thema of denture breath, what to eat 
and how, precautions when dining out, 
sore spots, pipes are the devil, and final- 
ly an excellent summary is given on 
“How to Live With Them.” 

One of the best features of the book 
is a series of photographs of the author 
taken by his eleven-year-old daughter. 
Each photo registers facial grimances 
with and without the author’s den- 
tures in place and accompanied by ap- 
propriate headings. 





Truly this book should be read by 
every new denture patient, and by the 
same token it is a must for every den- 
tist. Distinctly it is a book to be read 
and kept handy for its excellent wise- 
cracks and its underpinning of solid 
factual material. 


Periodontology 


Clinical Pathology and treatment of 
the periodontal tissues. 

By Edgar D. Coolidge, B.S., D.D.S., 
M.S.,, LL.D. (hon.), professor emeritus 
of therapeutics, preventive dentistry and 
oral hygience, Loyola University School 
of Dentistry, Chicago. 

And Maynard K. Hine, D.D.S., M.S., 
professor of periodontia and_histo- 
pathology and dean, Indiana University 
School of Dentistry. 

Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1958. 
Third edition; thoroughly revised. 440 
pages; 463 illustrations. Price $8.50. 


Reviewed by Dr. Bennett Klavan 


The third edition of Coolidge and 
Hine’s Periodontology is an expanded 
and revised edition of their earlier book. 
Chapters have been added on “Halito- 
sis’ and on the effect of nutrition on 
the periodontal tissues. 

This book begins with the viewpoint 
that the prevention and treatment of 
periodontal disease contributes to the 
general health of the patient, and that 
good oral hygiene is of the utmost im- 
portance in the prevention of periodon- 
tal disease. This is borne out by the 
chapter on ‘Prevention of Dental Dis- 
ease,” which outlines definite steps the 
dentist can use to prevent periodontal 
disease as well as caries. 

The next chapter takes up the dif- 
ferent types of pathologic changes 
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found in the periodontium and classi- 
fies them into inflammatory and dystro- 
phic changes. Hyperplastic changes are 
included among the dystrophic changes, 
but some question can be raised as to 
whether or not these changes should 
not be considered as a separate group. 

Following this classification the in- 
flammatory changes in the gingiva are 
discussed according to the etiological 
agent which is responsible for these 
changes. Thus, there are chapters on 
gingivitis due to mechanical factors, due 
to calculus, and due to bacteria. In the 
chapter on gingivitis due to calculus 
there is a thorough discussion of saliva 
and of calculus, its formation and re- 
moval. The importance of instrumenta- 
tion in removal of calculus is empha- 
sized, but there is also a discussion of 
chemical means of removing calculus. 
The chapter on bacterial infection deals 
primarily with acute necrotizing gingi- 
vitis and its treatment. This chapter 
still includes the use of caustics in the 
treatment of this condition, a treatment 
which has been largely superseded by 
the other methods of treatment out- 
lined. 

A chapter on the systemic influences 
on the gingiva then is followed by one 
on hyperplastic diseases. 

The book then follows the progress 
of inflammation into the underlying 
periodontal structures by taking up the 
subject of periodontitis. This chapter 
closes with a discussion of methods of 
eliminating pockets through various 
surgical procedures, the description of 
which could have been a little more 
detailed. 

The degenerative changes in the 
periodontium are considered in chap- 
ters on gingivosis and periodontosis, 
and on periodontal atrophy. In both 
chapters there is a section on treat- 
ment of various aspects of these condi- 
tions. 

There is then an excellent chapter on 
functional response of the periodontium 
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in which the responses of each of these 
tissues to normal function and to over- 
loading are considered. Treatment of 
excessive stress is taken up in a chap- 
ter on occlusal equilibration. Unfortu- 
nately, no space is devoted to the treat- 
ment of habit patterns, such as bruxism, 
which are also responsible for occlusal 
trauma. 

The book closes, as it opened, by re- 
turning to the importance of good oral 
hygiene in a chapter on the use of the 
toothbrush in periodontal disease. 

This book can be recommended both 
as a textbook for students and as a re- 
ference book for practitioners for several 
reasons: 

1. Because of its emphasis on the im- 
portance of oral hygiéne in the preven- 
tion and treatment of periodontal dis- 
ease. 

2. Because of the good pathological 
background which it gives for the differ- 
ent periodontal disease states, and 

3. Because this is a book which can be 
read with ease and with enjoyment. 


Buildings for Research 


By the editors of Architectural Rec- 
ord. 

New York: F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, 1958. 250 pages; illustrated. Price 
$9.50. 


Reviewed by Mr. Fred D. Kay 


Buildings for Research is a compila- 
tion of information on the most re- 
cent examples of research centers, and 
it clearly illustrates the massive scale on 
which research of all kinds has devel- 
oped since World War II. 

In presenting this complex problem 
to the field of architecture and those 
others who may have a direct or special 
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interest in such structures, the book 
covers the problem not only of the re- 
search laboratory itself, but of all the 
other operations such as maintenance 
shops, food, and recreational facilities, 
and whatever is needed to effect com- 
plete and self-sustaining units. 

The authors, and these are many 
(each qualified in a particular manner), 
deal in the early chapters with a broad 
discussion of research laboratory plan- 
ning with direct reference to buildings 
they have planned, followed by sections 
on specific fields of research such as nu- 
clear, electronic, chemical, biological, 
and others. Problems encountered in 
specific buildings are discussed and so- 
lutions thoroughly illustrated. The 
philosophy of “operating procedure as 
the planning determinant” rather than 
physical requirements is stressed, and 
going past the technical—the discus- 
sions include problems of zoning laws, 
future growth, public transportation, 
and, to aid in the gaining and holding 
of needed technical personnel, the crea- 
tion of comfort and “environment.” 

Each of the various articles has been 
selected by the staff of Architectural 
Record, having been previously pub- 
lished, and set forth in such a manner 
as to relieve, somewhat, an otherwise 
drab subject. In this documentary re- 
port of many new problems and solu- 
tions the editors have, I believe, em- 
phasized the organizational and analy- 
tical abilities which, when combined 
with rare aesthetic taste, have come 
forth with a number of functional, pur- 
poseful (many of which are beautiful) 
and satisfactory buildings for the pro- 
duction of many things of the future. 

Of considerable interest is the chap- 
ter by Walter A. Netsch, Jr., a compre- 
hensive description of the problems in- 
volved with the planning of the U.S. 
Naval Post Graduate Engineering 


School at Monterey, California. Begin- 
ning with programming procedure, it 
develops and illustrates the analyses, 


investigations and collaborations of all 
concerned; the emerging of the “de- 
sign determinants” and _ schematic 
plans. The study of such a chapter 
would be well for anyone concerned 
with any type of complex building 
problems. 

The wealth of good photographs, 
plans, and details adds much to what 
otherwise might be glossed over as un- 
interesting, technical information. Most 
of the newer major research centers are 
included and the book offers an inter- 
esting documentation of research lab- 
oratory planning and its many prob- 
lems. 


Anomalies of Infants and Children 


By D. McCullash Mayer, D.DS., 
M.D., F.A.C.S., F1I.C.S., associate pro- 
fessor of plastic surgery, New York Med- 
ical College. 

And Wilson A. Swanker, M.D., F.A. 
C.S., F.1.C.S., professor of plastic and 
aesthetic surgery, Ankara University, 
Turkey; associate, New York Medical 
College. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., Blakiston Division, 1958. 
454 pages; illustrated. Price $12.00. 


Reviewed by Dr. Donald E. Casey 


This new book by two plastic sur- 
geons affiliated with New York Medi- 
cal College, and Ankara University, 
Turkey is “written primarily for the 
student and general practitioner . . . as 
a.quick reference.” 

After initial chapters on general as- 
pects of pediatric surgery, and general 
discussion of congenital anomalies, 
blood-borne anomalies and birth in- 
juries, abnormalities are considered re- 
gionally with chapters on the face, the 
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mouth and oral cavity, nose, ears, neck, 
etc. Due to the experience of the auth- 
ors, chapters on burns in childhood 
and accidents to children, which are 
not embraced by the title of the work, 
are included. 

The section on the mouth and oral 
cavity includes seven pages referring 
to dental caries, but is deficient in any 
consideration of fissural cysts, odonto- 
mata, supernumerary teeth, and exos- 
toses. 

Within each chapter the anomalies 
of the region covered are individually 
considered by definition, etiology, diag- 
nosis and. prognosis. Treatment is sug- 
gested in general terms, but techniques 
are neither illustrated nor discussed. 

The authors have included an exten- 
sive bibliography for the surgery of re- 
pair at the end of each chapter. The 
printing is uniformly good, as are the 
illustrations—both drawings and pho- 
tographs. The sections on skin, cleft 
lip, and cleft palate problems seem par- 
ticularly well illustrated. 

This book would appear to have a 
place for the obstetrician and pediatri- 
cian, but does not appear to have use- 
fulness for the professional man prac- 
ticing dentistry, or a dental specialty. 


Clinical Applications of 
Hypnosis in Dentistry 


By S. Irwin Shaw, D.M.D., M.Ed. 

Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1958. 173 pages; illustrated. Price 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Dr. Edward J. Sullivan 


The history of hypnosis is stormy to 
say the least. Emerging from the dark 
ages as the step-child of the entertain- 
ment field, it had been practiced by 
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many crackpot magicians, pseudo heal- 
ers, and members of the medical pro- 
fession of questionable integrity. Not 
until the turn of the century, and even 
as late as the first World War, did the 
medical and dental professions delve 
into the intricacies of hypnosis as per- 
taining to their fields and study the 
implications of its use and abuse. Un- 
fortunately, the word hypnosis implies 
to the lay mind, even of our day, 
quackery, ignorance and hokus-pokus, 
and I’m afraid many a day will pass 
before the public will accept hypnosis 
as a recognized and accepted adjunct 
to the healing arts. 

This book naturally is not for the 
public, or even for physicians; it is lim- 
ited to the dental profession and as 
such serves its purpose well. Nor is it 
intended for the beginner in hypnosis 
although it could be used for that pur- 
pose because it is so complete; rather 
it is a reference book and a manual of 
the practical application to those den- 
tists already using hypnosis. 

Never once does the author advocate 
to the reader the use of hypnosis with- 
out further study and makes no claims 
to knowing everything about the sub- 
ject. He advocates respecting religious 
beliefs of our patients and taking ad- 
vantage of the benefits of relaxation in 
the waking state. Toward the end he 
devotes considerable space, in fact sev- 
enty-three pages of appendix, to some 
of the finest psychology that has been 
my pleasure to read. It goes into under- 
standing the behavior pattern, prob- 
lems of development, positive approach 
and behavior control, and case reports 
both with and without the use of hyp- 
nosis. 

The author deals faivly and com- 
pletely with the use and abuse of hyp- 
nosis and should be congratulated for 
such, but he certainly deserves our 
heartfelt thanks for his magnificent ap- 
proach and presentation of the psycho- 
logical factors involved in the practice 
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of dentistry and everyday living. This 
book should be a must for every con- 
scientious dentist regardless of his ideas 
on hypnosis. 


The Vocabulary of Dentistry 
and Oral Science 


A manual for the study of dental 
nomenclature. 

By George B. Denton, Ph.D., con- 
sultant to the Bureau of Library and 
Indexing Service, American Dental As- 
sociation. 

Chicago: American Dental Assocta- 
tion, 1958. 207 pages. Price $4.00. 


Reviewed by Dr. Maury Massler 


Dr. Denton is well known to most 
dental educators and dental editors as 
a dental historian and dental linguist. 
He has written an unusual and erudite 
book, one which I suspect was written 
more to satisfy the needs of other schol- 
ars of dental terminology, rather than 
the average practitioner or even the 
dental student. 

It is a different book in that it is not 
a glossary of dental terms, nor a dic- 
tionary, nor even a vocabulary. Rather 
it goes into the factors which have de- 
termined the composition of dental 
terms in the past and the principles 
which should guide their invention in 
the future. He tries to make sense of 
what is essentially a haphazard accumu- 
lation of special words used by dentists 
and which usually have meaning only 
to other dentists. Dr. Denton often at- 
tempts to show why certain terms are 
more correct than their synonyms, but 
he does not do so often enough. 

Part I is entitled “Foundation of 
Scientific Language.” It shows, brief- 
ly, how thoughts are translated into 





symbolic language, the characteristics 
of scientific language, the principles 
which should govern the choices of 
terms and the coinage of terms, as well 
as the use of classical languages (Greek 
and Latin) and rules of grammar in 
the creation of a dental vocabulary. 
This section ends with a brief but ex- 
cellent critique of the use of diction- 
aries as an aid in’language develop- 
ment. 

Part II is labelled “Procedures for 
the Solution of Dental Nomenclature 
Problems.” The chapters are “How to 
Write a Useful Definition,” “How to 
Choose a Preferable Term,” and “When 
and How to Coin an _ Acceptable 
Term.” The only trouble with this sec- 
tion is that it does not give you the 
correct definition nor the preferable 
term, but only the rules which should 
be followed to compose a good defini- 
tion or choose a preferable term. The 
chapter on when and how to coin an 
acceptable term is in reality an excel- 
lent review of recently coined terms 
as used by different writers of text- 
books. This chapter makes interesting 
reading and does outline those rules 
which should govern the coinage of 
new terms—but it does not show the 
reader how to do so. Perhaps this is a 
wise thing, after all. 

Part IV, “Selected Dental Vocabu- 
lary,” is the glossary portion of the 
book. It deals critically with selected 
words and their synonyms. The exam- 
ples are well chosen, and the critique 
in each case is interesting and instruc- 
tive. I found this section very useful 
and informative. I recommend it to 
the attention of all dental teachers. 

This is an interesting book, and a 
thoughtful one. But it is not an easy 
one to read. This reviewer looks at 
language as a fluid and ever changing 
thing which grows by usage and not by 
rules. However, he found that he 
learned a great deal in the reading of 
this book—and agreed with almost all 
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of it. Scientific language is full of mis- 
pronunciations and bad usage. Origi- 
nal meanings are often lost and new 
ones often misleading. This book 
should serve to correct a great deal of 
bad usage. 

The book should prove most valu- 
able to librarians and to those writing 
dental textbooks. It will certainly serve 
as a bible for the Committee on No- 
menclature of the American Dental As- 
sociation and to editors of dental jour- 
nals. Dental teachers will read the book 
with profit. Conscientious use of this 
book in the future should help con- 
siderably towards a more uniform and 
accurate growth of the technical ter- 
minology in dentistry. 


Expert Committee on Water 
Fluoridation: First Report 


By the World Health Organization 
Committee on Water Fluoridation. 

Geneva, Switzerland: World Health 
Organization, 1958. 25 pages. Price $.30. 


Reviewed by Dr. John C. Bergmann 


This report contains the collective 
views of an international group of ex- 
perts on water fluoridation. Water 
fluoridation is a public health measure, 
which is an aid in the control of dental 
caries. This authoritative report should 
be of great assistance to the practicing 
dentist, public health dentist, public 
health administrator, and others who 
have asked for a useful guide when wa- 
ter fluoridation projects are considered. 
Any scientific paper is judged by its 
reference bibliography, and the scienti- 
fic publications and supporting docu- 
ments substantiating this report are 
very complete. 

Dental personnel is provided through 
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this report with the answers to such 
questions as: 

How effective is controlled fluorida- 
tion? 

Is fluoridation safe? 

What effect does fluoride have on 
hard tissues, kidneys, and the thyroid 
gland? 

What are the engineering aspects of 
the addition of fluorides to public wat- 
er supplies? 

The following conclusions were 
reached by this Expert Committee on 
Water Fluoridation: 

“|. Drinking water containing about 
1 p.p.m. fluoride has a marked caries- 
preventive action. Maximum benefits 
are conferred if such water is consumed 
throughout life. 

“2. There is no evidence that water 
containing this concentration of fluor- 
ide impairs the general health. 

“3. Controlled fluoridation of drink- 
ing water is a practicable and effective 
public health measure. . .” 


Oral Roentgenographic Diagnosis 


By Edward C. Stafne, D.D.S., F.A. 
C.D., senior consultant, section of den- 
tistry and oral surgery, Mayo Clinic; 
professor of dentistry and oral surgery, 
Mayo Foundation, Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota. 

Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1958. 303 pages; 1338 illustra- 
tions. Price $14.50. 


Reviewed by Dr. Robert R. Fosket 


The primary purpose of this book is 
to demonstrate the characteristics of 
radiographic evidence of systemic dis- 
ease. The material included was select- 
ed from a large medical clinic over a 
period of thirty-three years. 
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The author describes, clearly and 
concisely, a wide variety of radiograph- 
ic findings of the teeth and jaws which 
are encountered by the dentist. 

Numerous illustrations depicting un- 
usual, abnormal, and pathological con- 
ditions are used. These are supplement- 
ed frequently with reports of clinical 
findings and case histories, thereby en- 
hancing the value and utility of the 
book. 

The first three chapters include a 
description of the anatomic landmarks, 
anamolies and structural variations of 
the teeth, and supporting structures 
which form the basis for an accurate 
diagnosis. 

The significance of growth and de- 
velopment of the dental structure in its 
relation to malposed, unerupted, and 
impacted teeth is presented graphically. 
This information will be of special in- 
terest to both the oral surgeon and the 
orthodontist. 

Caries of the teeth, effects of the de- 
struction of dental pulps, and physio- 
logical and pathological changes of the 
alveolar process are portrayed in a com- 
prehensive manner. 

The various types of cysts of the 
jaws, accompanied by suggested meth- 
ods of treatment, are explained in de- 
tail. 

A valuable portion includes a dis- 
cussion of oral radiographic manifesta- 
tions of systemic disease. This data con- 
sists of pictures of many well selected 
dental radiographs, illustrating the evi- 
dence of systemic disease as verified by 
laboratory findings, medical examina- 
tions, and case histories. 

An outstanding section includes a 
presentation of the radiographic evi- 
dence of defects of the skeleton (and 
especially of the teeth and jaws asso- 
ciated with endocrine disturbances. 

The material in this publication con- 
tains valuable diagnostic information, 
which will enrich the dentists knowl- 
edge and scope of radiology. 





‘This book is recommended also as a 
text for augmenting the teaching of 
diagnosis in the dental schools. 


1957-1958 Year Book of Dentistry 


Edited by Stanley D. Tylman, D.D.S., 
M.S., professor and head of prosthetics 
University of Illinois College of Den- 
tistry. 

And Keys, Knutson, Noyes, Robin- 
son, Waldron. 

Chicago: The Year Book Publishers, 
Inc., 1958. 480 pages; 339 illustrations. 
Price $6.50. 


Reviewed by Dr. Paul H. Brown 


It is a pleasure to review a book such 
as this because it covers all phases of 
dental literature. A Yearbook of Den- 
tistry, as its name implies, is a review 
of important findings in the field. The 
reviewers, well known teachers in their 
departments of dentistry, have selected 
articles from various world wide peri- 
odicals of 1956 and 1957 and have edit- 
ed them with their personal comments. 
The reader will get the best current 
presentations on a subject by referring 
to this book. 

About one-quarter of the text is con- 
fined to endodontics, periodontics and 
oral medicine, edited by Professors 
Robinson and Keys. Their comments 
at the end of each article are a good 
summary, so that the reader could de- 
termine if he is interested in reading 
that particular discussion. 

It will do the practitioner well to 
read the section on operative dentistry. 
So often we neglect basic procedures in 
our haste to conclude a piece of work. 
Review of this section will re-educate 
us in up to date procedures. Articles 
discussing high speed equipment, al- 
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though constantly being improved, will 
give the practitioner help in his choice 
of these new instruments. 

X-ray hazards in the dental office are 
thoroughly discussed here, making this 
section very timely. Acrylic resins, both 
self curing and regular, are still con- 
traindicated as permanent restorations 
because of their weaknesses. 

The section on “Caries and Hard ‘Tis- 
sue Lesions” presents material on cer- 
tain inhibitory agents to reduce caries 
both by the dentist and the tooth paste 
user. 

The public health presentation in- 
cludes fluoridation, x-ray, and dental 
health programs with pre and _post- 
payment plans. 

For the practitioner who is interested 
in making his own esthetic gold or plat- 
inum porcelain veneer crowns, the 
crown and bridge section has several 
good technics. Many articles on den- 
ture impression technics and registra- 
tion of centric, free-way space, hinge 
axis, vertical dimension, rest position, 
etc. are presented. 

Finally, the research section deals 
mainly with work on occlusion, both 
natural and artificial. 

My only criticism of the Yearbook 
arises from the fact that some of the 
editors will eliminate important ma- 
terial when editing an article, so that 
the reader would have to refer back 
to the original periodicals to get de- 
leted details. This is probably due to 
the editor’s superior understanding of 
the subject matter. However, this book 
is to be read by the average dentist as 
well as the informed teacher. 


A Textbook of Orthodontia 


By Robert H. W. Strang, M.D., 
D.D.S., director of courses in orthodon- 
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tia, extension teaching department oj 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 

And Will M. Thompson, B.S., D.D.S., 
instructor in advanced orthodontia, 
postgraduate division, Temple Univer- 
sity School of Dentistry, Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1958. 
Fourth edition thoroughly revised. 880 
pages; 1178 illustrations. $20.00. 


Reviewed by Dr. Joseph R. Jarabak 


A Textbook of Orthodontia, an 
old standby for those using the Angle 
appliances, has been revised and 
brought up to date (fourth edition). 
Drs. Strand and the junior author, Will 
M. Thompson, follow the general pat- 
tern of contents found in the preceding 
three editions by the senior author. 

Some new illustrations have been 
added to the first six chapters. Other- 
wise the material is essentially the same 
as that which appeared in the earlier 
editions. The fundamentals of normal 
occlusion and the Angle classification of 
malocclusion are described accurately 
in great detail. The authors carefully 
lay the ground work for clear orthodon- 
tic thinking in this part of the text by 
documenting factually the factors re- 
sponsible for a normal occlusion. 

The chapter on cephalometrics is 
new. Various analyses for the clinical 
application of this vital diagnostic tool 
are dealt with in a factual manner. Un- 
fortunately, little is said of any of the 
merits of the technics. This would be 
helpful to those who have not been 
schooled in cephalometrics. One of the 
points in Steiner’s Analysis (page 124, 
line point B) should read Point A in- 
stead of as it is written. 

Those chapters devoted to the etio- 
logy of malocclusion have been en- 
larged to include much of the newer 
work on growth, endocrine balance, 
diet, and cephalometric appraisals. 
Most of the illustrations are new. 

The basic principles of the Edge- 
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wise appliance fabrication and manipu- 
lation remain essentially the same as 
outlined in earlier editions. Additions 
have been made to include the mixed 
dentition treatment to the detailed and 
comprehensive chapter outlining the 
Tweed concept. From the clinical point 
of view this is one of the best chapters 
in the fourth edition. It should appeal 
to those wishing factual information 
on Tweed treatment procedures, and 
the Tweed philosophy on which the 
treatment is predicated. 

The new material and the manner 
in which it is dealt with justifies pub- 
lication of the fourth edition. Your re- 
viewer has one criticism of this edition 
which is also true of its predecessors. 
It does not contain references at the 
end of the chapters; instead they ap- 
pear throughout the text. 

Although this book concerns itself 
basically with the Angle concepts of 
orthodontics, its contents are of suffi- 
cient breadth to transcend appliance 
ideologies. Its scope of information is 
applicable to all treatment ideologies. 


A Textbook of Dental Anatomy 
and Physiology 


By Russell C. Wheeler, D.D.S., F.A. 
C.D., former associate professor of ana- 
tomy, Washington University School of 
Dentistry. 

Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1958. Third edition. 413 pages; 
illustrated. Price $8.50. 


Reviewed by Dr. Nicholas J. Brescia 


For a long time we have believed that 
a good textbook of dental anatomy is 
one emphasizing the correlation of ba- 
sic anatomy and physiology with clini- 
cal dentistry. I think that Dr. Wheel- 


er has achieved this to some extent in 
his textbook. The initial chapters deal 
with nomenclature and the develop- 
ment of teeth and the material is cov- 
ered adequately; one must make clear, 
however, that secondary dentin is not 
the same as irregular dentin. Further- 
more, evidence that pulps of primary 
dentition are more sensitive to thermal 
and operative procedures should be 
questioned. 

In chapter III, which is titled the 
“Physiology of the Permanent Denti- 
tion,” the brief paragraphs on compara- 
tive anatomy material are incomplete 
and erroneous. This field is a broad one 
and complex, but there are many beau- 
tiful examples of correlations between 
tooth form, jaws, joints, and muscles 
that could be of great help in under- 
standing the human masticatory appa- 
ratus. 

Chapter IV has merit because of the 
very much needed information on the 
relation of tooth form to the periodon- 
tium, a fact sadly neglected today in 
much of our operative procedures. In 
regards to the description of the per- 
manent dentition, I feel that the multi- 
tude of facts outlined are thorough but 
promote fatigue in reading by the aver- 
age student. Unless many of the mor- 
phologic details of tooth anatomy are 
directly correlated with function and 
practical examples of clinical applica- 
tion, they are often overlooked. 

Chapter XIII outlines the anatomy 
of the pulp cavities of the permanent 
teeth and is of value to the field of en- 
dodontia and operative dentistry. The 
significance of accessory root canals, 
however, should have been empha- 
sized. 

The chapter termed “Dento-osseous 
Structures” is certainly an important 
asset to this text, but lacks thoroughness 
as to detail and application to clinical 
dentistry. This can only be achieved 
with concrete examples. A point of cor- 
rection is the role of sphenomandibu- 
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lar and_ stylomandibular ligaments; 
they do not suspend the temporoman- 
dibular joint. Since any material placed 
in a textbook should be the expression 
of the author’s knowledge of the ma- 
terial, erroneous and superficial infor- 
mation only adds to the confusion that 
exists. 

In conclusion I would like to add 
this comment; although we can easily 
be critical of an author’s efforts, we 
must in all fairness admire his objec- 
tives, which I think are honest and 
merit praise. | recommend this text- 
book highly because it has more to of- 
fer than any other of its kind. 


Dental Prosthetics: Complete Dentures 


By Raymond J. Nagle, D.M.D., dean 
and professor of denture prosthesis, 
New York University College of Den-- 
tistry. 

And Victor H. Sears, D.D.S., former 
professor of prosthetic dentistry, New 
York University College of Dentistry. 

With collaboration of Sidney I. Sil- 
verman, D.D.S., assistant professor and 
director of graduate and postgraduate 
prosthodontics, New York University 
College of Dentistry. 

St. Louts: The C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany, 1958. 532 pages; 360 illustrations. 
Price $11.50. 


Reviewed by Dr. W. Howard Kubacki 


The authors in the preface state: 
“The management of the complete den- 
ture remains a challenging clinical 
problem for two major reasons: (1) the 
profession’s rigid dependence upon 
technic and so-called ‘know-how’ in 
teaching, in publication, and in clini- 
cal work and (2) the increasing num- 
‘ber of aging and chronically ill pa- 
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tients in need of complete dentures.” 
They further state that the constantly 
new technics which are developed are 
not the answer to this problem. 

The suggestion of the treatment of 
the aging patients, requiring special 
skill and technics which will conform 
to the tissue changes, is deserving of the 
utmost consideration. The restoration 
of function by means of complete den- 
tures requires a knowledge of the mas- 
ticatory mechanism, psychology, and 
esthetics, with a consideration of basic 
mechanical principles. 

They also suggest that current meth- 
ods be followed, with the application of 
biological factors and technics which 
conform to tissue behavior. The writ- 
ers, recognized as authorities in the 
field of complete dentures, men with 
years of clinical and educational ex- 
perience, have developed an excellent 
text. Use is made of extensive illustra- 
tions, drawings, and photographs, with 
a descriptive and detailed explanation. 

The book is divided into two parts: 
Part 1 deals with basic sciences. This 
includes chapters dealing with the an- 
atomy, physiology, histo-pathology of 
the maxillofacial structures, as well as 
a chapter on the psychological consid- 
erations in denture prosthesis. 

Part II is concerned with clinical 
procedures. These chapters are devoted 
to diagnosis, impressions, principles of 
occlusion, testing the wax trial den- 
tures, processing, and insertion, or de- 
livery. The chapter on impression pro- 
cedures is very good, and the chapter 
on principles of occlusion, including 
esthetics and posterior tooth arrange- 
ment, is also well done. 

There are chapters devoted to im- 
mediate dentures, remodelling and ad- 
justing old dentures, maintenance serv- 
ice, and materials and equipment. Also 
included in the text is a glossary of 
prosthodontic terms. 

This book is well organized and 
should prove a valuable text for under- 
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graduate and postgraduate dental stu- 


dents; it is also an excellent reference 
and addition to a dental practitioner’s 
library. 


Clinical Procedures in 
Occlusal Rehabilitation 


By S. Charles Brecker, D.D.S., F.A. 
C.D. 

Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1958. 326 pages; 936 illustrations. 
Price $16.00. 


Reviewed by Dr. Peter B. Christensen 


A reader of Dr. Brecker’s previously 
published text, The Porcelain Jacket 
Crown, would appreciate his new book 
with the expectation of having before 
him another excellent text. In this ex- 
pectation he would not be disap- 
pointed. 

As the title indicates, Dr. Brecker 
writes as a clinician for clinicians. 

The author’s philosophy of occlusal 
rehabilitation is stated in chapter one. 
It is, essentially, that the human jaw 
makes the best articulator, and that 
there is doubt about the validity of the 
concept of mandibular centricity as be- 
ing the terminal hinge position and 
about the desirability of the “full den- 
ture type” of balanced occlusion in re- 
habilitation of the natural dentition. 

After an exposition of the various 
types of restorations which can be used 
in rehabilitating the chewing appara- 
tus—in which there is an especially fine 
chapter on the use of intracoronal at- 
tachments—the text proceeds to meth- 
ods of impression taking, the making 
and articulating of casts, and problems 
in esthetics. The methods shown are 
generally well-known and practical. 

Dr. Brecker classifies patients in need 


of occlusal rehabilitation into four 
groups with three sub-classes in group 
one and two in group two; he then pre- 
sents the step by step procedures re- 
quired for the treatment of a patient in 
each classification. 

This practical and logical arrange- 
ment of the material is perhaps the 
most valuable feature of the book. The 
printing and the illustrations are of 
high quality, and in spite of a wealth 
of material the production of a “tome” 
has been avoided. 

At this time, when there is so much 
discussion about occlusion and so much 
being said and written about its reha- 
bilitation (with forceful advocacy of 
differing approaches to the problem— 
approaches gnathologic, transographic, 
neuro-muscular), the quiet, sensible 
voice of Dr. Brecker deserves a hearing. 

Anyone interested in the subject 
should enjoy this book. 


History of Dental Laboratories and 
Their Contributions to Dentistry 


By Robert J. Rothstein. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1958. 277 pages; illustrated. Price 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by Dr. Benjamin P. Davidson 


The author traces the building of the 
dental laboratory business from the 
middle 1880's to the present day. It is 
a mixture of personal reminiscence and 
readable history, even though at times 
it may seem that the reminiscences are 
in preponderance. When a man and an 
industry grow up together, they are in- 
deed hard to separate. So it is with this 
volume. 

This is a book that had to be written 
at some time or other in the history of 
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dentistry and its auxiliaries to show to 
the dental profession what the other 
side of the coin might look like. There 
was a need to tell the average practicing 
dentist something of the effort in build- 
ing, the effort in staying up, and the 
need for a better understanding of 
these problems by all involved. 

There is a super abundance of names 
throughout the entire book. No one 
seems to have been left out. 

It was, as the author says, a labor of 
love. 


Dental Clinics of North America 
March 1958 


Practical Oral Therapeutics 


Edited by F. Darl Ostrander, D.D.S., 
M.S., professor of dentistry, University 
of Michigan School of Dentistry. 

Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1958. 276 pages; illustrated. Price 
$14.00 for series of three volumes. 


Reviewed by Dr. Donald A. Wallace 


Practical Oral Therapeutics is one 
volume in a series designed to keep 
dentists abreast of scientific and clini- 
cal developments. The practical aspects 
are stressed throughout the series, and 
the material is in general highly read- 
able. 

Twenty-seven carefully selected es- 
sayists: contributed to this volume. A 
wide range of therapeutic agents is 
covered, including anesthetics, anal- 
gesics, antibiotics, sedatives, antihista- 
mines, and adrenocortical steroids. In- 
dividual chapters are devoted to special 
topics such as allergy, cavity medica- 
tion, prophylaxis against heart valve 
infection, research trends, and manage- 
ment of hemorrhage. 

The material is well edited. There 
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are very few errors, and the typo- 
graphy and other physical aspects: .are 
attractive. 

The book constitutes a remarkably 
good refresher course in therapeutics. 
It is not too long to be read in its en- 
tirety by a busy practitioner. 


Clinical Periodontology 


The periodontium in health and dis- 
eases. 

By Irving Glickman, B.S., D.M.D., 
F.A.C.D., professor of oral pathology 
and periodontology and director of the 
division of graduate and postgraduate 
studies, Tufts University School of Den- 
tal Medicine. 

Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1958. Second edition. 978 pages; 
720 illustrations. Price $17.50. 


Reviewed by Dr. John A. Kollar, Jr. 


The text, Clinical Periodontology, is 
described by the author in the preface 
as a book for the general practitioner of 
dentistry and students. The author 
tries to present a comprehensive step by 
step analysis of periodontal problems 
and their treatment. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to compose a textbook to meet the 
requirement levels of both an under- 
graduate student and a general prac- 
tioner. 

This is definitely a book written by a 
teacher, and it is a decided improve- 
ment over the first edition. Some sec- 
tions have been rewritten and others 
revised in detail, particularly the sec- 
tion dealing with the clinical manage- 
ment of periodontal disease. 

The material within the book is 
comprehensive and presented in a logi- 
cal manner, including a historical back- 
ground of periodontology from its earli- 
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est beginning to the present day con- 
cept of periodontal care. 

The book itself is divided into three 
sections: 

Section I is concerned with the tis- 
sues of the periodontium and is a gen- 
eral review of the histopathology of the 
supporting tissues. 

Section II is divided into four parts: 
1) Gingival disease, 2) chronic destruc- 
tive periodontal disease, 3) etiology of 
periodontal disease, and 4) classification 
of periodontal disease. 

Section III deals with the clinical 
management of periodontal disease. 
This is divided into five parts: 1) Diag- 
nosis, 2) soft tissue phase, 3) functional 
phase, 4) systemic phase, and 5) main- 
tenance phase of periodontal treatment. 

For the most part the numerous il- 
lustrations are good, especially some of 
the diagramatic pictures of treatment 
technique. The photomicrographs, 
however, are not good and tend to lack 
illustrative detail. 

While the author feels that the es- 
tablishment of periodontia as a special- 
ty should be a stimulus for improved 
patient care by the general practitioner 
and has predicated his book with that 
in mind, the book is too comprehensive 
and written in very profuse detail. It 
will, however, make an excellent refer- 
ence book for both graduate and post- 
graduate studies in the field of perio- 
dontics. The author is to be congratu- 
lated on his work. 


Oral Surgery 


By Kurt H. Thoma, D.M.D., F.D.S. 
R.C.S., F.A.C.D., professor of oral sur- 
gery, emeritus, and Brackett professor 
of oral pathology, emeritus, Harvard 
University School of Dentistry. 

St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Com- 





pany, 1958. Third edition. 1607 pages; 
1824 illustrations (159 in color). Price 
$27.50. 


Reviewed by Dr. Benjamin J. Gans 


This third edition represents a thor- 
oughly revised publication, both in con- 
tent and physical appearance. Three 
new chapters have been added. 

The chapter on “Roentgenography of 
the Face and Jaws” contains a detailed 
description of the techniques used in 
the roentgenography of the calvarium, 
mandible, maxillary sinus, zygomatic 
arches, and maxilla. In addition the in- 
dications and techniques for the use of 
contrast media are presented. 

The chapter on “Pharmacology” in- 
cludes a discussion of drugs used on 
ambulatory and hospitalized patients. 

The relatively new technique of sur- 
gical eruption is discussed in the third 
new chapter, “Transplantations and 
Replantation of Teeth.” 

Revisions and additions are evident 
throughout the entire book. The chap- 
ter on anaesthesiology presents a dis- 
cussion of the newer drugs, including 
intravenous anaesthesia for the ambula- 
tory patient. 

Additional techniques with excellent 
diagrams on the extension of the al- 
veolar sulcus for better denture reten- 
tion have been presented in the chapter 
on the “Treatment of Abnormalities of 
the Edentulous Mouth.” Recent ad- 
vances in the Class III malocclusion 
have been incorporated into the chap- 
ter on “Developmental Deformities of 
the Jaw.” 

The physical qualities of the book 
have changed in two respects. Both the 
first and second editions of Oral Sur- 
gery were published in two volumes; 
the third edition is in one volume. In 
addition the size of the type has been 
reduced. It adds to the compactness of 
the book, but it is a bit less comfortable 
to read. 
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The book should have wide appeal. 
It is the most comprehensive presenta- 
tion published in the United States. It 
should serve the graduate student pre- 
paring for the specialty practice of oral 
surgery. It is also an excellent reference 
for the general practitioner who has 
more than a casual interest in the field. 
He will find useful information on ex- 
odontia with and without alveoloplas- 
ty, periodontal and periapical surgery, 
and the treatment of abnormalities of 
the edentulous mouth. In addition, the 
chapters, ““The General Care of the 
Patient,” “Pharmacology,” and “An- 
aesthesiology” will be of special inter- 
est. To the oral surgeon this book 
serves as the classic reference in the 
field. 

Thoma is to be congratulated once 
again. 


Dentistry for Children 


By John C. Brauer, D.DS., A.B., 
M.Sc., F.A.C.D., dean and professor of 
pedodontics, University of North Caro- 
lina School of Dentistry. 

And Demeritt, Higley, 
Massler, Schour. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., Blakiston Division, 1958. 
Fourth edition. 492 pages; illustrated. 
Price $11.00. 


Lindahl, 


Reviewed by Dr. Joseph V. Discipio 


The purpose of this fourth edition, 
in sequel to the third, is to expand the 
knowledge of the rapidly growing field 
of pedodontia by incorporating the lat- 
est research findings and presenting 
them in such a manner as to benefit not 
only the undergraduate and graduate 
student, but also the general practition- 
er of dentistry. To mention only a few 
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of the many fields of pedodontia in ’ 
which late findings have been elabo- 
rated on, we find in this text sections on 
pulp and root canal therapy, cavity 
preparation, restorative materials, den- 
ture service and construction, treatment 
and restoration of traumatized anterior 
teeth, and preventive orthodontics. 

One of the most obvious and benefi- 
cial additions to this edition is the addi- 
tion of a sixth co-author, Dr. Roy L. 
Lindahl of the University of North 
Carolina. Having a, team of renown 
men as Brauer, DeMeritt, Higley, Lin- 
dahl, Massler, and Schour combine 
knowledge and technics into a single 
volume, one could not expect anything 
less than best of results. 

Dentistry for Children is divided into 
two sections. The first deals with fun- 
damental considerations such as_ the 
practice of pedodontia, psychological 
and physical development of the child, 
preventive orthodontics, caries, lesions 
and infections of other oral tissues, nu- 
trition, and oral diseases. 

Part two deals with the actual tech- 
nical procedures of children’s dentis- 
try, commencing with the dental ex- 
amination and including preventive 
dentistry, operative dentistry, pulp and 
root canal therapy, space maintenance, 
removable denture prosthesis, fractured 
anterior teeth, and oral surgery. 

The author begins his book by dis- 
cussing a subject of utmost importance, 
namely, the ever growing demand for 
more dental service in the children’s 
field. By citing facts and figures as to 
population trends and dental defi- 
ciencies and demands, he impresses the 
reviewer deeply with the current and 
future need for not only more pedo- 
dontists, but also for the participation 
of more general practitioners in treat- 
ing child patients. 

The section on psychological devel- 
opment of the child was elaborated on 
extensively with modern concepts of 
child management interjected, thus 
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making it a most important chapter. 
Child management is often the great- 
est problem for most general practition- 
ers and students of dentistry. 

The use of high speed instrumenta- 
tion was discussed in the chapter on 
operative dentistry. Perhaps more could 
have been said as to its specific use in 
the field of children’s dentistry. 

An excellent job was done by Brauer 
on the chapter of space maintenance. 
Indications, requirements, importance, 
and construction of various types are 
described. 

Needless to say, I recommend this 
book highly for its teaching and refer- 
ence purposes. It is well planned and 
well written with numerous _illustra- 
tions, making it enjoyable and infor- 
mative reading for persons of all fields 
of dentistry. 


A Practical Manual on the Medical 
and Dental Use of X-Rays with 
Control of Radiation Hazards 


By the American College of Radio- 
logy for users of x-rays in the healing 
arts. 

Chicago: American College of Radio- 
logy and American Dental Association, 
1958. 30 pages; illustrated. 


Reviewed by Dr. Mario V. Santangelo 


Due to recent and widely publicized 
reports on the effects of x-radiation, 
this publication—prepared for the users 
of x-rays in the healing arts—gives a 
thorough, generalized review of the ef- 
fects of x-rays on the human body. 

The booklet is divided into two main 
sections. The first section deals mainly 
with radiation and its hazards. It in- 
cludes a summary of what these haz- 
ards are, the factors that influence them, 





how they are recognized, and why we 
must be concerned with them. It 
stresses the effects of both large and 
small doses of radiation on the entire 
body or to just a limited portion. The 
sources of exposure and radiation dose 
with means of shielding against radia- 
tion is also discussed. 

The second section is devoted to 
practical procedures such as chest flur- 
oscopy, dental radiography, abdominal 
and pelvic radiography, and examina- 
tion of the extremities. 

The material covered is well organ- 
ized and the basic objective of the 
subject is adequately handled. The sim- 
plicity in the style of writing makes it 
very easy reading. 


A Manual of Dental Anesthesia 


By W. Harry Archer, B.S., M.A., 
D.D.S., professor of oral surgery and 
anesthesia, University of Pittsburgh 
School of Dentistry. 

Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1958. Second edition. 346 pages; 
174 illustrations. Price $8.50. 


Reviewed by Dr. Harold L. Harris 


A Manual of Dental Anesthesia, 2nd 
edition, is presented as ‘an illustrated 
guide for student and practitioner.” 

The 346 page volume is in three sec- 
tions: an introductory forty-eight pages 
devoted to a general history of anesthe- 
sia, Part I of 128 pages entitled ‘Local 
Anesthesia,” and Part II, a 154 page 
discussion of topics related to “General 
Anesthesia.” 

The volume lists twelve contributors. 

The chapter on history is, essentially, 
a listing in narrative form, of contribu- 
tors to the specialty of methods, drugs, 
and apparatus. 
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The section on local anesthetics is 
composed primarily of lengthy extrac- 
tions from standard works on the sub- 
ject. The collected extractions and 
drawings add nothing to that already 
available. 

The chapters pertaining to general 
anesthetics were derived in a manner 
similar to that described above. The 


collected abstracts and quotations, again 
from standard works, fail to present ba- 
sic material well enough organized to 
form a foundation for students and 
would add little to the knowledge of a 
practitioner who is acquainted with 
any of the many standard works al- 
ready published on the subject.*” 


Reviewers’ Review | 


John C. Bergmann, B.S., D.D.S., M.Sc. 
Chief of the dental health section, 
Chicago Board of Health. 


Nicholas J. Brescia, D.D.S. 

Assistant professor of anatomy and 
histology, Loyola University School of 
Dentistry. Consultant to A.D.A. on den- 
tal aptitude testing. 


Paul H. Brown, D.D.S. 

Formerly assistant professor of dental 
materials, Loyola University School of 
Dentistry. Engaged in private practice. 


Donald E. Casey, B.A., D.D.S., M.D. 
Associate in surgery, Medical School, 
and lecturer in oral surgery, Dental 
School, Northwestern University. At- 
tending surgeon Passavant, (maxillo- 
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facial) St. Joseph, (plastic) V.A. Re- 
search hospitals. Certified by American 
Board of Surgery, 1956. 


Peter B. Christensen, D.D.S. 

Assistant professor of fixed prosthesis, 
Loyola University School of Dentistry. 
Fellow American College of Dentists. 
Engaged in private practice. 


Benjamin P. Davidson, D.D.S. 

Chairman, Prosthetic Service Com- 
mittee and Public Relations Commis- 
sion, Chicago Dental Society. Engaged 
in private practice. 


Joseph V. Discipio, D.D.S. 

Instructor in pedodontics, Loyola 
University School of Dentistry. Engaged 
in private practice. 
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Lloyd H. Dodd, D.D.S. 

irman, Prosthetic Dental Service 
Committee, Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety. Fellow American College of Den- 
tists, International College of Dentists. 
National lecturer on practice manage- 
ment. 


Robert R. Fosket, D.D.S., M.S.D. 
Associate professor of radiology, 
Northwestern University Dental School. 


Benjamin J. Gans, D.D.S., M.S. 

Assistant professor of oral surgery, 
Northwestern University Dental School. 
Diplomate American Board of Oral 
Surgery; Fellow A.A.A.S. On staff of 
Cook County, V.A. Research, and Mi- 
chael Reese hospitals. 


Harold L. Harris, B.S., M.D. 

Associate professor of oral surgery, 
Northwestern University Dental School. 
Diplomate American Board of Anes- 
thesiology. On staff of St. Francis Hos- 
pital, Evanston. 


Joseph R. Jarabak, D.D.S., M.S., Ph.D. 

Professor and chairman of orthodon- 
tics, Loyola University School of Den- 
tistry. Licensed specialist in orthodon- 
tics. Member American Association of 
Orthodontics. 


Fred D. Kay, B.S. 

Member of firm of Barry & Kay 
Architects. Member American Institute 
of Architects. 


Bennett Klavan, A.B., B.S., D.D.S. 
Assistant professor of applied materia 
medica and therapeutics, University of 
Illinois College of Dentistry. Member 
American Academy of Periodontology. 
Practice limited to periodontics. 


John A. Kollar, Jr., D.D.S. 

Assistant professor of periodontics, 
Loyola University School of Dentistry. 
Diplomate of the American and IIli- 
nois Board of Periodontology. On staff 
of Michael Reese Hospital. 


W. Howard Kubacki, D.D.S. 





Professor and chairman of full and 
removable partial dentures, director of 
clinics, and lecturer in postgraduate 
studies, University of Illinois College of 
Dentistry. 


Maury Massler, B.S., D.D.S., M.S. 

Professor, and chairman of pedodon- 
tics, lecturer in oral medicine, co-ordina- 
tor of clinical research, University of 
Illinois College of Dentistry. Consult- 
ant to V.A., Central Office, Washington, 
D.C., and Navy, Great Lakes Naval 
Training .Center. Co-author, Atlas of 
the Mouth and Textbook of Dentistry 
for Children. 


Mario V. Santangelo, D.D.S. 

Instructor in oral diagnosis, oral 
pathology and radiology, Loyola Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry. 


Edward J. Sullivan, B.S., D.D.S. 

Clinician, essayist, author. Former 
editor, Fortnightly Review of the Chi- 
cago Dental Society. Engaged in private 
practice. 


Robert N. Tanis, D.D.S., M.S.D. 

Associate in dentistry, Northwestern 
University Dental School. Author, clin- 
ician and lecturer on practice adminis- 
tration and periodontia. Member Amer- 
ican Academy of Dental Practice Ad- 
ministration. Engaged in private prac- 
tice. 


Patrick D. Toto, B.S., D.D.S., M.S. 

Associate professor and chairman of 
oral diagnosis and oral pathology and 
director of research, Loyola University 
School of Dentistry. 


Donald A. Wallace, Ph.D. 

Professor of applied materia medica 
and therapeutics, University of Illinois 
College of Dentistry. Consultant in 
pharmacology, Dental Training Center, 
West Side V.A. Hospital. Former secre- 
tary, A.D.A. Council on Dental Thera- 
peutics. 
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January | 


January 6— 


January 12 


January 14 


January 18-2! 


January 20 


January 22 


February 8-14 


February 8-11! 





December 25 





Merry Christmas to all members of the 
Illinois State Dental Society. 


And a Happy New Year! 


components , 


calendar 
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Decatur District Dental Society 

Dr. Lester Boyd of Chicago will speak on “Occlusion 
and Equilibration.” 

Decatur Club—3:00 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. 

Dinner at 6:00 p.m. 

Northwest District Dental Society 

Ney Company Clinic on Precision Attachment Den- 
tistry 

Elks Club—7:00 p.m. 

Illini District Dental Society 

“High Speed Technics in Operative Dentistry” by Dr. 
John Spence 

Tilden Hall Hotel—6:30 p.m. 

Whiteside-Lee Dental Society 

Trip to Parke-Davis Company — Detroit, Michigan 

Dr. Kenji Ogata, program chairman 

Chicago Dental Society 

Fourth monthly meeting on “Full Denture Construc- 
tion” by Dr. Alvin H. Grunewald, et al 

Conrad Hilton Hotel 

LaSalle Dental Society 

All day meeting on “Crown and Bridge—Direct and 
Indirect Methods” 

Peru Hotel, LaSalle 

Children's Dental Health Week 

Order your educational material now from the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, 222 E. Superior Street, 
Chicago 11 

Midwinter Meeting 

of the Chicago Dental Society 

Conrad Hilton Hotel 
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for Illinois, the U.S. 


The illegal laboratory problem no 
longer is limited to one state or one 
area of the country. It is breaking out 
or spreading—depending on how you 
look at it — throughout the United 
States. Although the situation in Illi- 
nois is a focal point for many, we in I]- 
linois should be aware that ours is not a 
local problem. What is happening else- 
where will affect us; what we do will 
affect dentistry and the legal laboratory 
craft in all parts of our country. 

The following report is presented to 
help us become more aware of the sta- 
tus of the illegal laboratory problem 
and the advances made by the so- 
called denturists: 


Washington 


In the State of Washington, accord- 
ing to a field communique of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, the Washington 
Denturists Organization has met with 
the Washington State Dental Associa- 
tion representatives, requesting the den- 
tists to “compromise” with the dentur- 
ists. If this is not done, the denturists 
say they will begin a campaign to tell 
their story to the public and legisla- 
ture and submit legislation in 1959 to 
license their members to practice pros- 
thetics directly for the public. 

The proposed legislation would be 
similar to that submitted in British 
Columbia, Canada, this year, which per- 
mits patients to consult with a denturist 
for their prosthetic needs, including the 
taking of impressions, after obtaining a 
certificate of oral health from a_physi- 
cian or dentist. The denturists also will 
attempt to challenge in the courts the 
Washington State prescription law. 


Illegal Labs a Problem 


The denturists have also set up a 
new school, the Northwest College for 
Denturists, which would give a degree, 
Doctor of Oral Prosthetics, after a three- 
year night course, and qualify a person 
for licensure as a denturist. 


Oklahoma 


In Oklahoma Mr. Robert M. Shew- 
maker, a dental laboratory technician 
was convicted of practicing “dentistry 
without a license. He was fined $55 and 
sentenced to six months in jail. Subse- 
quently the jail sentence was suspend- 
ed, but the fine stood at $500 and the 
payment of costs. 


Tennessee 


Nashville, Tennessee, has Mr. J. E. 
Hooper, 53, a denture maker who has 
been fined $305 and sentenced to sixty 
days in jail for practicing dentistry 
without a license in violation of the 
1957 Tennessee Dental Practice Act. In 
addition, Hooper has been found in 
contempt of court for violating a per- 
manent injunction and has been fined 
$50 and sentenced to ten days in jail. 
He has appealed both convictions to 
the Tennessee Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile he has also been indicted 
by the Putnam County Grand Jury on 
an additional charge of practicing den- 
tistry illegally and his trial is set for 
the January term of court at Cookeville. 
Conviction on this, a second offense 
under the 1957 dental act, would con- 
stitute a felony and call_for a fine of not 
less than $1,000 and/or a prison term of 
not more than two years. 
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Hooper was convicted on the first 
charge of violating the dental’ act on 
September 17 by a jury in Davidson 
County Criminal Court at Nashville. 
The jury fixed his fine at $305. A week 
earlier he had been cited for contempt 
of court for violating the permanent 
injunction obtained September 23, 
1957 after Hooper’s denture making 
establishment in Nashville was raided 
by officers. Judge Homer B. Weimar, 
who also presided at Hooper’s trial, 
heard the contempt citation on Sep- 
tember 18. He took the matter under 
advisement until October 10 when a 
motion for a new trial was heard. After 
hearing the arguments of counsel, Judge 
Weimar added the 60-day jail sentence 
to the $305 fine imposed by the jury, 
then found Hooper guilty of contempt 
of court and fined him $50 and sen- 
tenced him to 10 days in jail. 

The injunction which Hooper vio- 
lated had been obtained under the nui- 
sance statutes. The petition for con- 
tempt averred that Hooper had engaged 
in the practice of dentistry (“in direct 
willful, open and notorious violation 
and contempt of the orders and injunc- 
tion of this Honorable Court”) in Dav- 
idson, Putnam, and Jackson counties 
since September 23, 1957. 


Utah 


On September 17 the Supreme Court 
of Utah unanimously upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the Utah statute pro- 
hibiting an unlicensed person from pre- 
paring dentures for the public and from 
advertising to the public for dental pa- 
tronage. An injunction against defen- 
dant, Donald K. Oster, d/b/a American 
Dental Repair Laboratory was upheld. 
In defense the laboratory owner con- 
tended the statute violated the state 
and Federal constitutions, because it 
deprived him of his property without 
due process of law and denied him 
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equal privileges and immunities under 
the law. He claimed he did not take 
impressions himself, leaving this chore 
to his customer, and that he merely per- 
formed mechanical work on inert mat- 
ter. 

The Court said: 

“The fallacy of defendant’s conten- 
tion lies in the assumption that the 
making and processing of prosthetics 
is not an integral part of the cumula- 
tive art of dentistry... 

“It is argued that the statute gives 
the licensed dentist the power of life 
or death over defendant’s business. 
This may be true technically, as might 
be the case with an anethetist, who is 
wholly dependent upon the backhand 
call of a physician... 

“. . . Irrespective of the fact that a 
dental technician may not be able to ply 
his trade if a licensed dentist does not 
authorize his work, the dental profes- 
sion is so charged with a public inter- 
est, we think, that the statute here rep- 
resents a reasonable exercise of the po- 
lice power, the unlicensed dental lab- 
oratory technician’s problem to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

The Court refused to be influenced 
by the Idaho case of Berry v. Summers, 
to which the defendant attached so 
much significance, but did approve the 
Illinois case of People Ex. Rel. Chicago 
Dental Society v. AAA Dental Labora- 
tories, et al., and a recent Georgia case, 
saying: 

“We approve the language both as 
being steeped in good sense, reason and 
logic, and refer to both without any 
unnecessary repetition of their language 
here.” 


Illinois 


The latest chapter in the Sam Spou- 
nias suit against thirty Danville den- 
tists (as reported in the November issue 
of the JouRNAL, page 758) was written 
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on the 17th of November when Judge 





Platt entered an order dismissing with 
prejudice the remaining count of Mr. 





Spounias’ suit, because he had not paid 


to the defendants the $2100 as set forth 
by Judge Platt on October 14. 


Illinois Medical Practice Act Commission Hearings 


On September 17 three persons, rep- 
resenting the Independent Dental Lab- 
oratories Association, appeared before 
the State of Illinois Medical Practice 
Act Commission in Springfield. These 
men—Mr. James T. O’Malley of Chi- 
cago, attorney at law; Mr. M. E. Potts 
and Mr. Thomas Duncan of Chicago, il- 
legal laboratory owners—appeared to 
present arguments for recommended 
changes in the statute of the State of 
Illinois. 

The following members of the Medi- 
cal Practice Act Commission were pres- 
ent at this meeting: Sen. George P. 
Johns of Decatur, chairman; Dr. Har- 
lan English (M.D.) of Danville, vice- 
chairman; Rep. James D. Carrigan of 
Peoria, secretary; Rep. Warren O. Bill- 
hartz of New Baden, Rep. Marion E. 
Burks of Evanston, Sen. Marvin F. Burt 
of Freeport, Rep. Andrew A. Euzzino 
of Chicago, Dr. Joseph L. Lynn (D.C.) 
of Chicago, Dr. Richard N. MacBain 
(president, Chicago College of Osteo- 
pathy), Rep. W. J. McDonald of Mur- 
physboro, Sen. Everett R. Peters of St. 
Joseph, Sen. Frank Ryan of Chicago, 
Sen. Albert Scott of Canton, and Dr. 
John F. Sheehan (M.D.), dean, Stritch 
School of Medicine, Loyola University, 
Chicago. 

Mr. O’Malley and Mr. Potts each 
made opening statements; Mr. Potts’ 
statement was a mimeographed paper, 
parts of which are as follows: 


“.. . It is our objective in appearing 
before you to try to convince you: 

“|. That we are better qualified to 
make or repair full and partial remov- 


able dentures than any other persons 
in the State of Illinois. 

“2. That it is neither necessary nor 
reasonable that we should be restricted 
to the control of any other group while 
engaged in the making or repairing of 
restorations. 

“3. That the practice of dentistry 
and denturistry are two separate serv- 
ices to the public, easily distinguishable 
and neither dependent upon the other. 

“4. That the Public interest will best 
be served in the field of removable re- 
storations if we may be permitted to 
serve the members of the Public direct 
when either a dentist or a person li- 
censed to engage in the unlimited prac- 
tice of medicine in the State of Illinois, 
has solved all the problems of oral and 
dental health in each case, and dental 
restorations are indicated. ‘ 

“Colleges of dentistry devote about 
14 semester quarter hours of classroom 
work to prosthetics, while denturists 
require a minimum of ten thousand 
hours of practical application of this 
mechanical art in a well-equipped lab- 
oratory, under supervision of a quali- 
fied denturist. In other words, dentists 
are expert in the preservation and sur- 
gical removal of the natural teeth and 
the treatment of the gums, rather than 
the designing and making of false teeth. 
The average dentist does not design 
and make false teeth, but the dentists, 
through legislation, have been placed 

in an economic position where they re- 
ceive all the income from the work they 
do, and two-thirds of the income from 
all the work we denturists do. 

“A denturist is a thoroughly trained, 
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professional, designer of dental plates. 
His training and experience include all 
the skills of the dental laboratory tech- 
nician. In addition, and unlike the 
laboratory technician, the denturist is a 
qualified expert, usually having his own 
laboratory and technicians, who main- 
tains a direct association with the wear- 
er or user of dental plates, similar to 
those who provide other prosthetic de- 
vices such as artificial limbs. . . . 

“Under the law we are restricted by 
the control of the dentist. They do not 
supervise the methods, procedures, 
equipment or materials in any labora- 
tory procedure. The privilege of restrict- 
ing our activities, therefore, apparently 
is not in any way related to the ade- 
quacy of our finished product and, 
therefore, does not benefit the general 
public. 

“Apparently, the practicing dentists 
recognize our ability, which is evidenced 
by the very fact that they have dental 
laboratories make more than 95% of 
restorations. This, we think, is due pri- 
marily to the fact that the dental! schools 
do not devote enough of their curricu- 
lum to the study of making restorations 
to permit them to be experts in the 
field. 

“DENTIsTs: ‘To members of the den- 
tal. profession, the statutes of Illinois 
represent a substantial, economic wind- 
fall. It would be unusual if they did 
not vigorously oppose any change. 

“Although by their own admission, 
less than 5% of these dentures are made 
by dentists, the present statutes permit 
them to make a substantial profit on 
every denture, full or partial, and every 
denture repair done in this State... . 

“In cases of repairs, the dentist quite 
often never sees the purchaser, but is 
well paid by consenting to permit a 
laboratory to do the work directly for 
the purchaser. The amount dentists 
charge for having their assistants give 
this consent to laboratories varies, but 
frequently it is more than the labora- 
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tory charges for doing the work. 

“In the case of full or partial remov- 
able dentures, dentists furnish the im- 
pressions and bite and send them to 
the laboratory. The laboratory, in turn, 
makes the dentures without any super- 
vision by the dentist. The dentist then 
presents the finished product to the 
purchaser. Members of the Public have 
no choice in determining which labor- 
atory makes his or her teeth. 

“For this middle-man service, the 
dentist normally charges three times as 
much as he pays the denturists for do- 
ing all of the constructive work in- 
volved, and the net result is seldom as 
satisfactory as it would have been had 
the wearer dealt with the denturist. 

“One of the principal reasons den- 
tists do not personally make or repair 
dentures is because they realize they 
are not qualified to do the job as ex- 
pertly as are denturists. Their lack of 
qualification stems primarily from the 
fact that their educational program does 
not include sufficient experience in the 
art of making dentures. 

“DENTURISTS: As previously stated, 
there are no provisions under the IIli- 
nois statutes for the training, proficien- 
cy, expertness, registration, licensure or 
examination of persons who make or 
repair false teeth; however, we who en- 
gage in this business, find through ex- 
perience, that a minimum of five full 
years of training, plus at least one ad- 
ditional year of related study—all of 
which consists of 10,000 hours of labor- 
atory work under the supervision of an 
experienced denturist—is required to 
become proficient and qualified to make 
dental plates .... 

“We contend that the fields of activ- 
ity in which dentists and denturists 
properly engage, are not in any way in 
conflict. We make more than 95% of 
the dentures. Ours, while in the main a 
mechanical art, deals with the welfare 
of the user or wearer of these mechani- 
cal devices. 
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“It is our hope that requirements 
for denturists may be set up by statutes 
for licensure, as has been done in so 
many other fields affecting public wel- 
fare, i.e., barbers, beauticians, electri- 
cians, plumbers, doctors, dentists, law- 
yers, etc., which are examples of pres- 
ent statutory requirements for licen- 
sure by law to protect the public inter- 
est. 

“Dentistry ends where denturistry 
begins, but there are presently no statu- 
tory lines of demarcation. Denturistry 
should be defined and recognized by 
statute and definite requirements set 
forth so as to clearly establish the quali- 
fications of denturists. This would be a 
great contribution to the public wel- 
fare in the elimination of ill-fitting den- 
tures, exhorbitant prices, poor service, 
and a deplorable waste of time. 

“Dentists do not have the time, the 
facility, or in most cases, the training 
to make this service available as it 
should be. 

“We feel that the public is entitled 
to the very best service available in this 
and every other field, at the most eco- 
nomical price. It seems that the most 
important factors to a person requiring 
dentures are (1) The most satisfactory 
job possible, (2) the cost, and (3) time 
consumed in obtaining said dentures. 

“(1) The only way to provide the 
most satisfactory restoration is to be 
able to see the subject matter, or pur- 
chaser. We cannot properly make re- 
storations for persons we cannot see. . . 
under the statutes, we are not permitted 
to see our ultimate wearer or user of 
the dentures we make for them. 

“(2) Cost: It is a fact, and easily 
provable by us, that were it possible for 
the denturists to make restorations di- 
rectly for members of the public, the 
cost to the purchaser would be de- 
creased at least 50%. 

“Based on surveys by the American 
Dental Association, statistics indicate 
that more than 65% of the people who 





are in need of dentures do not get 
them. Obviously any decrease in :cost 
will result in an increase in the number 
of folk who will be able to get dental 
plates. Ordinarily wearers of false teeth 
pay about four times as much to ob- 
tain them as is received by the dental 
laboratories who furnish 95% of the 
materials required, and who do 90% 
of the work involved in making the 
dentures. 

“Because of the indirect nature of 
the transaction, which brings about the 
necessity of the false teeth making at 
least six trips back and forth from the 
dentist to the laboratory, and which 
travel consumes on the average of seven 
days, the purchaser quite often is de- 
prived of his or her income for that 
period of time. 

“On the other hand, when it be- 
comes possible under the statutes for 
the denturists to serve purchasers di- 
rectly, only one day’s time is required to 
provide a complete and satisfactory re- 
storation. The savings to . . . the public 
in time and money obviously will be 
tremendous when this grave injustice is 
corrected and the statutes of the State 
permit denturists to make dental plates 
directly for the public. 

“(3) Time consumed: It only fol- 
lows that the innumerable trips to the 
dental office required to get a set of 
dentures is making the cost of this re- 
storation work prohibitive to the aver- 
age income group. Anyone less than 
average is completely without this serv- 
ice. Certification of the purchasers’ or- 
al health and proper authorization of 
this work by a dentist or person li- 
censed to unlimited practice of medi- 
cine, to a qualified denturist’s office, 
would eliminate this great waste of 
time. The present set-up is causing 
many purchasers to go from dental of- 
fice to dental office in trying to obtain 
comfortable, well-fitting restorations. 

“This is a commodity item of me- 
chanical manufacture and should have 
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a reasonable margin of guarantee. IIl- 
fitting. teeth prevent proper mastica- 
tion, affect the personality, and, conse- 
quently, cause self-consciousness and 
embarrassment; thus, adversely affect- 
ing the general welfare of the wearer. 
Many digestive disorders may be con- 
tributed to ill-fitting mechanical sub- 
stitutes or dentures. Purchasers of re- 
movable dentures should, like purchas- 
ers of artificial limbs, eyes, hearing aids, 
glasses, etc., be entitled to have the 
work reasonably guaranteed. 

“Under the present Illinois statutes 
this added protection to the public is 
an impossibility. A dentist will not gen- 
erally guarantee work he does not do, 
and we are unable to guarantee work 
we cannot properly fit because we can- 
not see the purchaser. The public can- 
not escape the misfits that follow, be- 
cause of these elements. 

“Lack of proper recognition of per- 
sons making false teeth has already 
created a situation that will develop in- 
to an acute shortage of dental mechanics 
if and when the time comes that more 
persons who need dentures, get them. 

“Statistics show that the average age 
of persons in the field of denturistry is 
over 46 years. Young men are inclined 
to get into fields of endeavor that will 
reward them most. People are naturally 
hesitant to devote six full years to learn- 
ing and training in this field when it 
carries but little reward for expertness. 
We are completely subservient to den- 
tists under Illinois statutes, and sub- 
ject to their slightest whim. While we 
can prove our qualifications, we are not 
permitted that opportunity. No other 
calling is so completely circumscribed. 
No where in the realm of American 
business does a comparable master-serv- 
ant relationship exist. 

“We are denied the basic freedom to 
make . . . the contribution commen- 
surate with our abilities. Although it 
requires approximately as much time 
and native ability to become an accomp- 
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plished denturist as it does to becom« 
a dentist or lawyer or an accountant, 
the existing statutes make of us second 
rate citizens. 

“We cannot establish and run ow 
businesses without being subjected to 
complete domination and control of 
those who have no investment in time 
or money or otherwise, in us. We are in 
a position today, similar to that of the 
dentists many years ago when they 
sought to bring some recognition to 
their profession. We are being deprived 
of the right to earn the livelihood of 
which we are capable, to earn the re- 
spect and admiration of those we are 
able to serve, and to play a part in 
building a better state and nation... 

“We entertain no desire to engage 
in the practice of dentistry. We do not 
claim to be qualified to protect the 
oral health of persons. That, in its en- 
tirety, is properly within the sole prov- 
ince of dentists or persons who have 
proven their qualifications to engage 
in the unlimited practice of medicine. 

“We do feel, however, after extrac- 
tions have been made and the hazards 
associated with bad oral health have 
been completely dealt with, then and 
only then, do we desire to be permit- 
ted to make or repair dentures directly 
for the Public. 

“You members may well ask how we 
will know that the point of good oral 
health has been accomplished. 

“We suggest to you that the statutes 
should require us to limit our direct 
services to instances where the would-be 
purchaser of our services has a certifica- 
tion of satisfactory oral health for the 
making of dentures—said certification 
made by either a licensed dentist or a 
professional person licensed in the un- 
limited practice of medicine in this 
State. 

“We can presently conceive of no 
better way to give ... the Public the 
best that all of us have to offer.” 
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After the above presentations a peri- 
od of questioning by members of the 
Commission followed; answers given 
by the three representatives of the In- 
dependent Dental Laboratory Associa- 
tion. Some pertinent excerpts follow: 


REPRESENTATIVE CARRIGAN: Where do 
you leave a so-called ethical laboratory 
and become independent? 


Mr. Duncan: I had so many, many 
make-overs that weren’t my fault, or the 
fault of my practice or anything. We 
had to make them over for nothing and 
I lost that account. 


Rep. CarrIiGAN: I don’t think you have 
answered my question. There are so- 
called ethical laboratories, am I right? 


Mr. DuNCAN: Yes. 


Rep. CarriGAN: Now where do you 
draw the line as between being an ethi- 
cal laboratory and an independent lab- 
oratory? 


Mr. Duncan: There isn’t any difference 
in the work. You will make a delivery, 
like in the one case for the dentists; in 
the other case you are dealing directly 
with the public. 


SENATOR Scott: What is the difference 

. in the ethical and independent? I 
thought you couldn’t do work unless 
some dentist had asked you to or sent 
the client . . . to you. 


Mr. Duncan: I would say the difference 

. would depend on how you would 
define the word, ethical, and who de- 
fines it. Now I can appreciate that the 
dental society may call us unethical; it 
depends upon what they consider ethi- 
cal. Now, I think we can and we do 
work ethically. I mean, I don’t harm 
anybody, not if I can help it. 


SEN. Scott: I don’t see how an inde- 





pendent laboratory exists if they don’t 
deal with the dentist. wW 


A Voice: They don’t follow the stat- 
ute, 


Mr. Duncan: Our problem, Senator, at 
this time, here today, is to ask for the 
privilege of having the State, through 
the Legislature, provide a program 
wherein we will have the proof of 
qualifications, and prove to certain peo- 
ple that we are qualified to serve the 
public. 


SEN. Scott: How do you account for the 
fact it costs anywhere from $150.00 to 
$250.00 to get a set of false teeth? 


Mr. Duncan: I read once in a dental 
journal it took two hours and forty-nine 
minutes of an average dentist’s time to 
construct your full and complete den- 
ture. 


SeN. Scott: Full dentures or impres- 
sions? 


Mr. Duncan: The dentures . . . that 
time is (for) . . . taking the impression 
and sending it over to the denturist, 
and that is the minimum time required 
for the impression, and so forth, and 
the adjustment . . . I would say that 
the average . . . in Chicago . . . cost to 
the dentist from the laboratory would 
be $50.00 for the average set of plastic 
dentures. 


CHAIRMAN JOHNS: Are the laboratory 
technicians who make teeth for the 
dentists . . . in poor financial condition? 


Mr. Duncan: I think it is a known: fact, 
because they are trying everything. 
They tried the unions; that didn’t work. 
Now they are trying some kind of an 
accreditation program . . . The labora- 
tories get $50.00 . . . The dentist is get- 


ting $250.00 and ‘he is ore’ two 
hours and forty-nine minutes. 
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REPRESENTATIVE Euzzino: Well, in get- 
ting your business what do you solicit? 


Mr. Ports: My business is conducted 
by word of mouth. 


Rep. Euzzino: How do you as an inde- 
pendent without a dentist, do the work 
that you are supposed to do, if you are 
not given the work by a dentist? 


Mr. Potts: That is kind of a difficult 
question to answer. 


Rep. Evzzino: It is going to be difficult 
for us . . . to give you something you 
are asking for here. 


Mr. Ports: It is quite an embarrassing 
question... 


Rep. Euzzino: Nothing embarrassing 
here; when you have your rights, you 
have something you are entitled to. 


Mr. Ports: Presently our means of fur- 
nishing the teeth to you, and the only 
way you would get that person, would 
be through a word of mouth reference. 
It would never be a case where a den- 
tist could, in the sense, legally author- 
ize you to come to my office, to have 
me build your teeth without any in be- 
tween operation by this particular den- 
tist. 


Rep. Euzzino: It is a sort of ambiguous 
way to present the whole thing and try 
to play on the sympathy of this Com- 
mission, who are trying to think out 
something in accordance with your 
wishes . . . How is this Commission go- 
ing to recommend legislation from the 
standpoint of licensing or regulation 
with reference to you and the dentist? 


Mr. Ports: We have a definite pro- 
gram ... we have prominent members 
of the dental profession presently. that 
would be willing to lecture our people 
on necessary items of interest. 
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Rep. Euzzino: You are not going to get 
any benefits from the way this matte: 
is presented here . . . unless you tell us 
what you want. 


How can ... we reasonably do some- 
thing for you? 


Mr. Ports: The only way it can be 
accomplished is alteration of the pres- 
ent statutory provisions. 


Rep. Euzzino: If I go to a dentist and 
I am having my teeth fixed, or I will 
need a denture . . . how can I get to 
you? 


Mr. Ports: Similar to the manner in 
which an M.D. would say, after ampu- 
tation of a limb, that. you go to such 
and such a place or any of these places; 
I am sure they will properly fit you. 


Rep. Euzzino: Are you operating ille- 
gally? 


Mr. Ports: Presently we cannot oper- 
ate any other way. 

Rep. Euzzino: Do you have that setup 
as to what qualifications a denturist 
should have? 


Mr. O’MaAL. Ley: We have an education- 
al program . . . which we will intro- 
duce as a part of our case.! 


Mr. Ports: I would like to make a dis- 
tinction between a commercial and an 
ethical and an independent laboratory 
. .. the commercial laboratory could be 
defined as deriving all of its business 
from a dentist or dentists; whereas an 
independent laboratory is one that de- 
rives its work from this—a dissatisfied 
customer of a dentist, along with others, 
and by word of mouth. 





1.So far these qualifications have not been 
presented. 
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Dr. ‘RicHarp N. MacBarn: Is not the 
difference between a commercial and in- 
dependent denturist, Mr. Potts, a mat- 
ter of taking impressions and making 
diagnosis as to what the patient should 
wear? 


Mr. Ports: The only difference . . . in 
our field our men are qualified by train- 
ing and education to get them (impres- 
sions, etc.*) themselves or to show some- 
one else how to take them. 


Dr. MacBain: Are they qualified to 
make diagnoses of any remaining teeth 
in addition to making the dentures? 


Mr. Potts: No. 


Dr. MacBain: How many dental lab- 
oratories are there in the State? 


Mr. Potts: Four hundred and some 
odd . . . One hundred and fifty men 
who would qualify within the realm of 
what we say would be minimum re- 
quirements . . . there would be... . 
probably one hundred and fifty labs in 
the state of Illinois who would have 
people at the head . . . who would be 
able to qualify under this particular 


type of program. 
Dr. MacBAin: How large is your mem- 
bership? 


Mr. Potts: In the State of Illinois 
presently, the membership is forty some 
members. 


Dr. MacBAIN: Forty out of four hun- 
dred and fifty labs? 


Mr. Potts: Yes. 


Dr. MacBain: I understand the com- 
mercial laboratories are having a hard 
time making a living; is that right? 





2. This statement has not been proved to 
this time. 





Mr. Potts: Not generally ... . the 
small commercial laboratory’s opera- 
tion is the one who is affected most. 


Dr. HARLAN ENGLISH: What would you 
do about an immediate set of dentures? 
Mr. Ports: Only a qualified dentist 
would be able to handle that immediate 
type restoration. 


Dr. ENGLIsH: I wanted to point out to 
the Commission, you start letting these 
mechanics . . . into the health field and 
pretty soon the person will say .. . I 
can make a better arm if I amputate 
it here. 


REPRESENTATIVE MARION E. BURKE: 
There was a denturist bill introduced 
in the house at the last session . . . you 
were the chief proponent of it, Mr. 
Potts. 


Mr. Potts: I was one of the propo- 
nents. 


Rep. Burke: Would that bill . . . be 
a starting point in your idea of this 
thing? 


Mr. Ports: A bill of that nature would 
be in the right direction. 


SENATOR MARviN F. Burt: There are 
two things in this dental work that I 
don’t agree with, and I must agree with 
these gentlemen on . . . costs; . . . I 
think the cost is prohibitive for these 
teeth. And another thing I don’t agree 
with, the fitting of teeth . . . relatives 
of mine have had trouble, they have 
gone to the dentist, had their teeth 
fitted and from the dentist, they had to 
take their work to the dental labora- 
tory and spend three or four months 
trying to get them fitted. 


Rep. CARRIGAN: How many of these 
schools that teach denturists are there 
in the United States? 
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Mr. Ports: Presently there aren’t any. 


Rep. CARRIGAN: You have mentioned a 
guarantee . . . can you safely say that 
. .. your group, or the dentists, or any- 
body can guarantee that a set of den- 
tures are going to fit? 


Mr. Porrs: We can 
guarantee the restorations. 


conditionally 


Dr. MacBain: Are you willing to take 
a person that comes in off the street, 
make your impression, and make his 
teeth? 


Mr. Potts: That is presently what is 
being done; yes sir. 


Dr. JosEpH L. LYNN: Suppose an indi- 
vidual . . . has a partial and it has 
been broken, and he comes into your 
particular establishment . . . what is 
your usual procedure? 


Mr. Ports: First of all you have to 
clarify the general dental health or oral 
health of that patient. 


Dr. Lynn: Let’s change it to where 
the individual wants another set of 
teeth made, would you take a new im- 
pression? 


Mr. Ports: Absolutely not. 


Dr. JOHN F. SHEEHAN: I don’t think I 
got a straight answer to this. Someone 
would come in off the street .. . re- 
ferred to you . . . where you would 
have to take an impression and they 
wanted another set of teeth; I thought 
you said a while ago that they would 
be taken care of without authorization? 


Mr. Ports: Presently if you had a set 
of teeth . . . and were interested in a 
new set of teeth . . . and there were no 
objections to the set of teeth, other than 
the fact they had become worn out .. . 
then the laboratory would make a proto 
type of that particular set of teeth. 
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You asked me, would you take the im- 
pression of the person . . . with the pow- 
er that the dental profession has and 
the public has themselves, you can’t 
hardly do it. 


Dr. SHEEHAN: Do you do it is what I 
am asking? You said earlier you did. 


Mr. Potts: Yes sir. 


Dr. SHEEHAN: And actually you are 
doing it without any authorization from 
dentists? 


Mr. Ports: In part, in some cases, yes. 


October 8 Rebuttal 


The above testimony was rebutted 
on October 8, 1958 by three men repre- 
senting the Illinois State Dental Socie- 
ty. Appearing before the Medical Prac- 
tice Act Commission, in Chicago, were 
Mr. John R. Porter, attorney; Mr. Jo- 
seph E. Kennedy, laboratory owner and 
member of the Illinois Dental Labora- 
tory Association; and Dr. George W. 
Teuscher, dean, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Dental School. 

Also present was Judge Vera M. 
Binks, director of the Illinois State De- 
partment of Registration and Educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Porter made the opening state 
ment for the group and gave a shor 
history of the dental laboratory indus- 
try; he also mentioned that there are 
about 87,000 dentists in the United 
States and about 100,000 auxiliary per- 
sonnel assisting them—5,500 hygienists, 
65,000 dental assistants, and 27,000 lab- 
oratory:.technicians. He explained that 
the Illinois Dental Practice Act is'a good 
one, but the main problem is law en- 
forcement. 

Mr. Porter also said, 


“The penalties for violating the. sta- 
tute are a fine of not less than $200:00 
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nor.more than $1,000.00 or imprison- 
ment in the county jail for not less 
than thirty days nor more than one 
year, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment. This range of penalties thus pro- 
vided is adequate to give the courts 
ample latitude to adjust, if the courts 
would exercise the power given to 
them. But, unfortunately, in too many 
instances the minimum penalty under 
this statute has become the maximum 
for unlicensed dentistry for those who 
seek to dodge responsibility in accord- 
ance with the statute.” 


He further said, 


“c 


. in 1949 when I came into this 
picture, representing the dental profes- 
sion, the situation was pretty bad .. . 
the unlawful practice of dentistry in II- 
linois and particularly in the Chicago 
area was in extreme proportions. The 
blatant advertising of this evil to the 
public was wide spread . . . and the 
practice was growing by leaps and 
bounds. Criminal prosecution was neg- 
ligent and the practice disregarded, but 
even if a conviction was obtained, the 
judge would mete out a $200.00 fine 
which doesn’t mean anything. 

“. .. the dental profession themselves 
decided to take steps to bring an in- 
junction suit. .. . the suit was brought 
in October 1950 against the thirty-four 
worst offenders in this area. . . . those 
laboratories who constituted the hard 
core of defense in this case organized 
themselves into what is called the In- 
dependent Dental Laboratory Associa- 
tion—that group which spoke to you 
on September 17th in Springfield. 

“. , . they fought the case to the 
United States Supreme Court which 
refused to review the decision of the 
Illinois Supreme Court, upholding the 
position of the Chicago Dental Society 
and enjoining the defendents from pur- 
suing their unlawful practice. The final 
decree of injunction was entered in 





December 1956. Twenty-four of the de- 
fendants were enjoined. 


“. .. Feeling the pressure of this law 
enforcement program this organization 
came before the Legislature in 1955 
with House Bill 1118 and in 1957 with 
House Bill 1027 to kick off what, at 
that time and now, is unlawful practice 
of dentistry in Illinois, and both of 
these bills were defeated. They now 
seek from this Commission a recom- 
mendation to the next Legislature that 
a bill similar to that of House Bill 1027 
be recommended. . . . They seek to be 
licensed to practice dentistry directly 
with the public when they are in no 
manner qualified to do so.” 


Mr. Kennedy was the next to testify; 
excerpts of his testimony are given 
here. 


“My presence here is to represent 
the dental laboratory craft of our state 
in opposing any form of direct rela- 
tion with the public, and I might add, 
to correct a most inaccurate picture of 
our craft presented to this Commission 
less than . . . a month ago. 

“The laboratory craft in Illinois is 
made up of approximately 350 labora- 
tories with a total employment of about 
1,200 people. The Illinois Dental Lab- 
oratory Association has 129 members 
and eleven applications on file. It rep- 
resents around 800 people employed as 
technicians and the other categories es- 
sential to running a business. There are 
about sixty non-member laboratories 
qualified for membership in the Asso- 


ciation.” 


Mr. Kennedy then gave a description 
of the National Association of Dental 
Laboratories; he stated that the IIli- 
nois Lab Association opposed the den- 
turist bills and continued: “The In- 
dependent Association . . . presented 
economic arguments to justify their de- 
sire to serve the public directly. Such 
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statements that a laboratory cannot 
charge more for its work because the 
dentist won’t let him, or that he is sub- 
ject to the whim of the dentist, suggests 
professional domination and_ business 
surfdom. To say the least these are rath- 
er weak arguments for anyone running 
a business .. . 

“Our people have, through experi- 
ence, acquired respect for the human 
mouth. We know that this oral cavity 
is the gateway to life and health. We 
know that it involves mechanical and 
pathological factors closely identified 
with dental health, requiring a kind of 
special knowledge well beyond the skill 
or abilities of the dental laboratory. 
Any worthwhile technician knows this 
and acquires a sense of responsibility 
because of it. 

“... Taking all things into consider- 
ation it seems rather ridiculous, we 
think, to infer that a man would spend 
six years in a dental college and make 
an expenditure of twenty five to thirty 
thousand dollars for education and 
equipment just to learn how to fabri- 
cate a denture. It seems equally ridicu- 
lous too, to assume that an untrained 
man could make a better one. 

“In all my years in this field I have 
never taken an impression of a pa- 
tient’s mouth . . . It has been clearly 
established that a restoration made to fit 
an improperly diagnosed condition can 
impair dental health, even ‘though it 
meets mechanical standards. 

“At this point I am completely at a 
loss to understand how anyone can 
compare the restoration of teeth in the 
oral cavity to, and I quote, other pros- 
thetic devices, such as artificial limbs, 
artificial eyes, hearing aids glasses, and 
other prosthetic anatomical replace- 
ments. Unlike the stump, which sup- 
ports the artificial limb, that section of 
the mouth which supports a denture re- 
flects change in age and health condi- 
tions, even to a point where a denture 
may be too loose in the morning and 
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too tight at night. Even the healthy 
mouth will completely change form 
when subjected to misdirected or un- 
controlled forces . . 

“Our progress and development has 
been due in large part to the fact that 
it grew with the dental profession and 
never lost sight of the fact that it had 
an indirect responsibility in the field of 
public health. . . . we somehow resent 
these achievements being used by any 
one to sell the public a bill of goods. 
We take a dim view of anyone or any 
group in any line of business who com- 
plains that the other fellow makes all 
the money and they do all the work. 

“Our industry is . . . subject to the 
same economic laws which govern the 
whole American economy. What a den- 
tal laboratory produces it must sell at a 
profit and at a price justified by its 
worth and value to the dentist who buys 
it, or the laboratory goes out of busi- 
ness. . . . No one but a producer sets 
the price value on his own product. .. . 
If we lack the needed knowledge and 
ability to meet the needs of our cus- 
tomers, no amount of legislation can 
guarantee our success, whether we seek 
our business from dentists or from the 
man on the street.” 


In his testimony Dr. Teuscher gave 
the educational requirements of a den- 
tist. Then he described what is neces- 
sary in the examination of the mouth of 
a~ patient who is to wear a prosthesis. 
He spoke of the relation of oral sur- 
gery to dentures and of immediate den- 
tures, and went on to say: 


“The dentist spends many hours. . . 
and the curriculum calls for a schedule 
of hours, including 157 hours of sched- 
uled laboratory time and 700 to 1,000 
of clinic time [in the department of 
prosthetics]. I believe you will agree 
such a program differs considerably 
from the fourteen hours mentioned in 
testimony given this Commission on 
September 17th in Springfield .. . It 
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seems an attempt has been made to 
leave you and the public with the view 
that taking the impression for a den- 
ture is an easy operation requiring on- 
ly a few minutes of the time, and the 
remainder of the job belongs solely to 
the laboratory technician. This picture 
is an erroneous one. 

“The dentist requires ten to fifteen 
hours chair time with the patient pres- 
ent, depending on the difficulty in fit- 
ting the denture. The laboratory tech- 
nician requires four to five hours of 
bench time to perform his task. In ev- 
ery instance he is dealing with inani- 
mate objects. The difficulty of the case 
has little or no effect on the time re- 
quired to do his job.” 


Then Dr. Teuscher outlined exactly 
what a dentist did in each step of the 
operation of completing dentures. He 
also pointed out some of the dangers 
to the patient in a program such as that 
suggested by the illegal laboratories. 

Mr. Porter then summarized the case 
for the Illinois State Dental Society. He 
pointed out that the first Board of Di- 
rectors of the Independent Dental Lab- 
oratories Association in Illinois was 
composed of the following five people: 
Martin Clyde who was convicted on 
March 22, 1954 in the County Court of 
Cook County for trying to remove a mo- 
lar from the lower jaw of a patient; he 


JAPAN WELCOMES 


U.S. dentists are invited to present 
essays and clinics at the biennial na- 
tional meeting of the Japanese Dental 
Association to be held April 26-28 in 
Tokyo. Dr. Toshio Kashima, managing 
director of the organization, reported 
that fifty-two dentists and their families 








was given a total fine of $500.00 and he 
died pending appeal, although he is 
still carried as the registered agent of 
this organization. The second man was 
Mr. Lester Sutker, who was injoined by 
the Superior Court of Cook County for 
practicing dentistry without a license. 
The third man, a present member of 
this Board, is Mr. Maurice Mendell 
who has been enjoined. The fourth one 
was Mr. Lauwrence L. Juliano who 
took refuge in the Fifth Amendment 
during the hearing before the Master 
in Chancery; he refused to testify be- 
cause it might incriminate him. The 
fifth member is Mr. T. P. Duncan who 
sold out his laboratory to Mr. Mendell 
when the heat got a little too much for 
him. 
Mr. Porter stated: 


“Now Mr. Potts mentioned 
some education process or program that 
might be thought out by this associa- 
tion. Thus far we haven't seen any.” 


Mr. Porter then quoted a large num- 
ber of articles and editorials from pub- 
lications, expressing fear for the pub- 
lic should anything like a denturist bill 
be passed. 

There then followed a period of 
questioning by the Commission and an- 
swers by the three representatives of the 
Illinois State Dental Society. 


AMERICAN DENTISTS 


participated in the last meeting of the 
Japanese Dental Association. 


Information and applications for the 
meeting can be obtained from the In- 
stitute of Pacific Seminars, 578 Grand 
Avenue, Oakland 10, California. 
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Journals of Specialized Interest 


for the 





General Practitioner 


by 


John Cedrins, Ph.D., M.A. 


OF about 160 dental periodicals pub- 
lished in the United States at the pres- 
ent time, ranging from intimate news- 
letter-type bulletins to high quality re- 
search journals, the general practitioner 
is most familiar with the Journal of the 
American Dental Association and his 
state and local society publications. 

The following is a review of twenty 
publications representing some special 
field or interest in dentistry which he 
may ordinarily not have the opportu- 
nity to read. The description of each 
publication attempts to outline its gen- 
eral nature and contents; the periodici- 
ty, subscription price, and the address 
from which a subscription may be se- 
cured. All of these journals may be 
borrowed from the Bureau of Library 
and Indexing Service, American Dental 
Association, 222 E. Superior Street, Chi- 


cago 1]. 


Academy Review 

Official journal of the California 
Academy of Periodontology, U.S. Sec- 
tion of ARPA Internationale. Semi-an- 
nually, January and July, $4.00 yearly; 
remit to Dr. Elmer G. Smith, 1361 
Park Street, Alameda, California. 

Includes original articles from known 


authorities, besides meritorious reprints 
and abstracts from other publications 
throughout the world. Serving as a per- 
manent register of the archives of the 
Academy, the Review provides a medi- 
um for the acknowledgment of papers 
submitted by applicants for member- 
ship, presents names of members con- 
tributing papers, clinics, and research 
translated into Spanish. 


American Journal of Orthodontics 

Official publication of the American 
Association of Orthodontists, its com- 
ponent societies, and the American 
Board of Orthodontics. Monthly; $10.00 
yearly. Published by the C. V. Mosby 
Company, 3207 Washington Boulevard, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

Since 1953 the Journal has been de- 
voted exclusively to orthodontics and 
its closely allied fields. Besides well-illus- 
trated original articles, it carries sec- 
tions devoted to orthodontic abstracts, 
book reviews, and “news and notes.” 


Angle Orthodontist 

Published by the Edward H. Angle 
Society of Orthodontia. Quarterly; $6.00 
yearly. Zuelke Building, Appleton, Wis- 
consin. 

The twenty-eight volumes published 





Dr. Cedrins is the assistant librarian of the American Dental Association Bureau 
of Library and Indexing Service. He received his Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Bonn, Germany, in philosophy and his M.A. degree in library science from 


the University of Chicago. 
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to date offer a wealth of valuable contri- 
butions: Later volumes of the magazine 
indicate:.an. increasing scientific trend 
through the reports which provide 
sound scientific facts concerning such 
subjects as the etiology of malocclusion, 
process of facial growth and develop- 
ment, and possibility of stimulating ba- 
sal bone growth by appliance therapy 
and functional activity. Angle Ortho- 
dontist carries no advertising, is print- 
ed ona superior quality paper and is 
excellently illustrated. 


Annals of Dentistry 

Official publication of the New York 
Academy of Dentistry. Quarterly; $5.00 
yearly. David Mossberg, Business Man- 
ager, 36 Central Park South, New York 
19, N.Y. 

Although it carries original papers, 
reprints, reviews, editorials and other 
material pertinent to all phases of den- 
tistry, it is most valuable for its discus- 
sion of prevention of dental disease, 
public health services, voluntary health 
insurance programs, better dental edu- 
cation, interest in Federal legislation re- 
garding health services, and _ better 
medico-dental relations. 


Bulletin of the American Association 

of Public Health Dentists 

Quarterly; $2.00 yearly. Fred Wer- 
theimer, Publisher, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Health, Lansing 4, Michigan. 

The Bulletin, published entirely in 
mimeographed form for eighteen years, 
provides a concise presentation of facts 
related to public health dentistry. As a 
“true and full” expression of the find- 
ings of the American Association of 
Public Health Dentists, it carries orig- 
inal articles concerning Federal, state, 
and local dental health programs and 
problems. Diversified notes and news 
section and abundant statistics should 
prove useful to every practicing dentist. 


Dental Abstracts 
Monthly; $8.00 yearly. Published by 





the American Dental Association, 222 
E. Superior Street, Chicago 11. 

The purposes of Dental Abstracts are: 
“(1) to present a selection of pertinent 
literature representative of all points 
of view within the profession, (2) to 
provide, by a few hours’ reading each 
month, a survey of significant advances 
being made by dentists throughout the 
world, and (3) to supply enough data 
in each abstract so that the reader may 
determine whether he wishes to refer 
to the original article for more complete 
information.” 

More than 400 dental and allied 
publications from fifty countries in 
twenty-five languages are scanned 
monthly for material to be abstracted; 
over 1,000 abstracts of articles are pub- 
lished annually. Each abstract carries 
the address of the author to facilitate 
correspondence. A special feature is the 
listing of doctoral and masters’ disserta- 
tions of dental interest. Dental schools 
all over the world cooperate to provide 
this information. An annual index 
carries a list of periodicals from which 
articles have been abstracted, with the 
full title of publication, the abbrevia- 
tion of the title and the address of pub- 
lication. 


Dental Clinics of North America 

Three issues annually—March, July 
and November; $14.00 yearly. Pub- 
lished by the W. B. Saunders Company, 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pennsylvania. 

Each issue of this postgraduate series 
of books contains a 250-page, graphical- 
ly and pictorially illustrated, symposi- 
um of vital and current interest. Each 
volume has, at times, as many as twen- 
ty or more contributors, each regarded 
an expert in a particular field. The in- 
formation provided is applicable “to 
daily office practice since the priiiciple 
of the publishers is not to give “research 
articles without practical application.” 
The first two symposia published in 
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1959 will cover “Crown and Bridge 
Prosthesis” and “Interceptive Ortho- 
dontics and Problems of Pain.” 


Journal of Dental Education 

Published by the American Associa- 
tion of Dental Schools. Quarterly; $3.00 
yearly. Dr. Charles A. Scrivener, Busi- 
ness Manager, College of Physicians and 


Surgeons, School of Dentistry, 344 
Fourteenth Street, San Francisco 3, 
California. 


This Journal facilitates intercourse 
among teachers of dental science and 
promotes the advancement of teaching 
and research in schools of dentistry. It 
presents papers read at the annual 
meetings of the A.A.D.S. as well as ad- 
ditional papers and comments from 
outside sources. Progress in all branches 
of dentistry is reported and discussed 
in it on the basis of educational terms. 
It also reports on programs and out- 
lines of specialty training. 


Journal of Dental Medicine 

Official publication of the American 
Academy of Dental Medicine. Quarter- 
ly; $4.00 yearly. Dr. Irving Yudkoff, Ed- 
itor, 57 W. 57th Street, New York 19, 
N.Y. 

Following the objectives of the Acad- 
emy, the Journal attempts to “promote 
the study and dissemination of knowl- 
edge of the cause, prevention and con- 
trol of diseases of the teeth, their sup- 
porting tissues and related subjects.” It 
attempts to present original articles 
which express the latest advances and 
ideas in the field of dental medicine. A 
special feature in each issue is “Medi- 
cal Views on Oral Problems,” which 
tries to “promote better understanding 
between the fields of dentistry and med- 
icine.” The Journal summarizes its arti- 
cles in the new scientific language 
known as Interlingua. 


Journal of Dental Research 
Official publication of the Interna- 
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tional Association of Dental Research. 
Bi-Monthiy; $10.00 yearly. Published 
by the C. V. Mosby Company, 3207 
Washington Boulevard, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. 

Founded in 1919 for “dissemination 
of knowledge pertaining to the teeth 
and mouth, and to their relations to 
the body as a whole,” the Journal to- 
day equals in quality the best of re- 
search journals in the biological 
sciences. Each issue contains about 195 
pages devoted to original investigation 
and research in all branches of dental 
science and in the related arts and 
sciences that “contribute directly to the 
development of oral health service.” 

An important innovation during the 
past year has been the publishing, be- 
fore the annual meeting of the I.A.D.R.., 
of abstracts of papers to be presented at 
the meeting. Another new section, un- 
der the title of “annotations,” has been 
initiated; it contains brief research 
notes limited to one page or about 400 
words. 


Journal of Dentistry for Children 

Published by the American Society of 
Dentistry for Children. Quarterly; $5.00 
yearly; to members of the Society, $3.00. 
Business Office, Mt. Royal and Guil- 
ford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

This is the only national periodical 
publication devoted exclusively to the 
advancement and _ dissemination of 
knowledge of all phases of dentistry for 
children, and, in particular, its relation 
to general health. In addition to origi- 
nal articles, the Journal publishes ab- 
stracts of articles relating to dentistry 
for the child from other dental and al- 
lied journals. 


Journal of Implant Dentistry 

Official publication of the American 
Academy of Implant Dentures. Semi- 
annually, May and November; $2.50 
yearly. Dr. A. C. Jermyn, Editor, 240 
Danbury Circle N., Rochester 18, N.Y. 
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The Journal has as its sole aim the 
dissemination of information and 
knowledge “on all phases of implant 
dentistry.” In addition to well illustrat- 
ed original articles and case reports, it 
carries news items and biographical and 
other information on people devoted to 
implant dentistry in the U.S. and 
abroad. 


Journal of Oral Surgery, Anesthesia 

and Hospital Dental Service 

Published by the American Dental 
Association. Bi-monthly; $10.00 yearly. 
222 E. Superior Street, Chicago 11. 

The increased interest manifested by 
the dental profession and _ hospital 
groups caused the publishers of the 
Journal of Oral Surgery to recognize 
the need for an outlet for the growing 
number of articles and reports on hos- 
pital dental service. Accordingly, the 
A.D.A. Board of Trustees decided at its 
September 1958 meeting to enlarge the 
scope of the Journal; the name of the 
publication was changed to encompass 
the subjects formerly treated—oral sur- 
gery and anesthesia—as well as the new 
topic of hospital dental service. 

As a result an A.D.A. publication can 
now become the recognized outlet for 
articles on hospital dental subjects and 
a mouthpiece for this field of dental 
service. The editorial policy of the 
magazine continues to be the publishing 
of articles of benefit to the general prac- 
titioner as well as to those who limit 
their practice to oral surgery. 


Journal of Periodontology 

Official organ of the American Acad- 
emy of Periodontology. Quarterly; $8.00 
yearly. Publication Office: 2620 Fletch- 
er Street, Chicago 18. 

This Journal enjoys the highest repu- 
tation in its field. It publishes the very 
best original articles pertaining to the 
etiology; symptomatology, pathology, 
diagnosis, and treatment of periodon- 
tal disease as well as information about 





new developments in the related sci- 
ences. It publishes papers of scientific 
and clinical interest which are present- 
ed at the annual meetings of the Acad- 
emy as well as those submitted from 
outside sources. It carries no advertise- 
ments and is well printed and illustrat- 
ed. 


Journal of Prosthetic Dentistry 

Official publication of the Academy 
of Denture Prosthetics, American Den- 
ture Society, Pacific Coast Society of 
Prosthodontics, American Academy of 
Restorative Dentistry, American Acad- 
emy of Crown and Bridge Prosthodon- 
tics, Greater New York Academy of 
Prosthodontics. Bi-monthly; $12.00 
yearly. Published by the C. V. Mosby 
Company, 3207 Washington Boulevard, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

The Journal of Prosthetic Dentistry 
provides a single source of information 
about the numerous aspects of dental 
restorative art and dental prosthetics. 
It covers the broad scope of scienti- 
fic knowledge and technic that em- 
brace the appreciation and understand- 
ing of anatomy, physiology, physics 
and chemistry needed for the replace- 
ment of lost teeth. It is the best source 
from which the general practitioner can 
receive guidance from specialists in the 
solution of their problems. 


Journal of the American Dental 

Society of Anesthesiology 

Monthly, except during June-July 
and August-September, when it is pub- 
lished bi-monthly; $2.50 yearly. 93-08 
Queens Boulevard, Rego Park 74, N.Y. 

Formerly the Newsmonthly of the 
American Dental Society of Anesthesi- 
ology, the Journal is now an abstract 
and news publication; its contents con- 
sist of short case reports, descriptions of 
new techniques and new types of equip- 
ment, brief research reports, and ab- 
stracts of articles from other publica- 
tions relating to anesthesia. It attempts 
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to cover all phases of the field, includ- 
ing local anesthesia, sedation, analgesia 
and hypnosis, as well as general anes- 
thesia. 


Journal of the American Society of 
Psychosomatic Dentistry and 
Medicine, Inc. 

Quarterly. $6.00 yearly. The Journal 
is available only to professional men 
having any of the following degrees: 
D.D.S., D.M.D., M.D., Ph.D. in good 
standing with their respective societies. 
Eugene G. Lerner, D.D.S., Secretary- 
Treasurer, 217714 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

The purpose of this magazine is “to 
publish newer concepts, philosophies 
and procedures in the fields of dentistry, 
medicine and psychology related to 
psychosomatic effects, their understand- 
ing, and ethical application of various 
methods of treatment including the use 
of hypnosis.” The contents are limited 
to literary papers and it is kept free 
from advertisements and notifications 
of organizational activities. The editors 
avoid sensationalistic aspects of the field 
as much as possible and attempt to de- 
velop the use of hypnosis as a scientifi- 
cally acceptable part of dental practice. 


Journal of the Western 

Society of Periodontology 

Quarterly. No price given. Stanton 
W. Phillips, D.D.S., Business Manager, 
3200 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 5, Cali- 
fornia. 

The Journal tries “ (1) to summarize 
articles in the English and foreign lan- 
guages on periodontal subjects, and (2) 
report and summarize essays and _ lec- 
tures given before the Western Society 
of Periodontology and the local socie- 
ties, if these are available.” It presents 
original articles and a number of full 
length reprints; a section titled, ‘“Cur- 
rent Concepts,” contains comments and 
opinions pertinent to the problems of 
periodontics, contributed by subject 
specialists. 
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Oral Surgery, Oral Medicine 
and Oral Pathology 
Official publication of the New Eng- 
land Society of Oral Surgeons, Ameri- 
can Institute of Dental Medicine, 
American Academy of Oral Pathology, 
American Association of Endodontists, 
New York Institute of Clinical Oral 
Pathology, and Southern California 
Academy of Oral Pathology. Monthly; 
$15.00 yearly. Published by the C. V. 
Mosby Company, 3207 Washington 
Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

Arranged into definite sections,.. this 
magazine combines the science ‘ and 
practice of oral surgery with allied sub- 
jects, such as oral anatomy and physio- 
logy, anesthesiology, roentgenology, 
pharmacology, and therapeutics. It con- 
tains well illustrated articles dealing 
with the basic sciences, as well as with 
techniques and operative procedures, 
stressing the end results. There are, 
from time to time, special case reports 
by which the dental practitioner can 
familiarize himself with the procedures 
used at different institutions. 

A special section titled the “Review 
of Literature” contains a cumulative re- 
view of some phase of work, written by 
a leading authority on the subject. It al- 
so contains abstracts of the literature in 
the fields covered by the journal. For- 
eign abstracts are contributed by for- 
eign contributors. 


P.D.M. (Practical Dental Monographs) 

Bi-monthly; $7.50 yearly. Published 
by the Year Book Publishers, Inc., 200 
E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11. 

Each issue of PDM is a pocket-size, 
well illustrated, paper bound booklet of 
under thirty pages, discussing a single 
topic of current interest in chairside 
dentistry. Topics covered in 1959 will 
be radiation hazards, prescription writ- 
ing, periodontal disease in children, and 
bleaching of teeth. An editorial board 
selects the topics, and the monographs 
are written by leading authorities. 
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Dr. William A. McKee 


resigns from state examining committee 


To attempt an appraisal of one man’s 
contributions to his profession, or to 
measure the reputation he has achieved 
in his years of service is always difficult. 
It is even more difficult when that man 
has earned the highest degree of esteem 
and regard from friends and colleagues. 
Such a man is Dr. William A. McKee 
of Benton, who recently resigned from 
the Illinois State Dental Examining 
Committee. 

“Bill” was born on April 22, 1876 in 
Hamilton County, Illinois, the third 
youngest of eight children. He attended 
public school in Franklin County, and 
later Ewing College in southern IIli- 
nois. He then taught school in Franklin 
County for four years before entering 
Marion-Sims Dental College, which be- 
came part of St. Louis University by 
the time he graduated in 1905. His re- 
cord at the university indicates he was 
one of the outstanding students in his 
class and was then, as now, a man of 
character and dependability. 

After graduation Bill began his prac- 
tice in Thompsonville, Illinois, and 
remained there for seven years before 
taking up residence in Benton, where 
he is still practicing. He did postgradu- 
ate work at Northwestern University 
Dental School in 1916 and at the Dean- 
er Dental Institute in Kansas City in 

1925. He was a member of Delta Sig- 
ma Delta while attending dental school 
and following graduation was elected 
by the St. Louis University faculty to 


by Hugh D. Burke, D.D.S. 


membership in Omicron Kappa Upsi- 
lon. He has been a most loyal alum- 
nus and attends most alumni activities. 

Dr. McKee is now in his fifty-third 
year of service in a career that has seen 
him assume a leading role in the dental 
profession. 

Joining the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety in 1906, he became a life member 
in 1931 and has served as an alternate 
or delegate to the American Dental 
Association meetings fourteen times 
since 1923. He was a member of the 
Executive Council, representing the 
Southern District in 1920-22, served on 
the Ad Interim Committee in 1920-21, 
and as chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee for the annual State meeting in 
1931. 

His committee appointments have in- 
cluded the Committee to Cooperate 
with the Illinois State Medical Society, 
1910; Committee on Infraction of the 
Code of Ethics, 1914; Public Service 
Commission, 1915; chairman, Board of 
Censors, 1917, 1927-28; Clinic Commit- 
tee, 1923; chairman, Membership Com- 
mittee, 1924-25; superintendent, South- 
ern District, Membership Committee, 
1924-30; Committee on Mouth Hygiene 
and Public Instruction, 1932-33; chair- 
man, Committee on Infraction of Laws, 
1933; and Study Club Committee, 
1934-35. 

A Fellow in the American College 
of Dentists, he served as president of 
the Illinois State Dental Society in 1937. 





Dr. Burke was elected chairman of the Illinois State Dental Examining Com- 
mittee in August of this year. He was appointed a member of the Committee 
in April 1956. 
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In 1941 the Governor appointed him 
a member of the Dental Examining 
Committee in the Department of Regis- 
tration and Education of the State of 
Illinois and he has been a faithful 
member from that time until his resig- 
nation this year; in 1942 he served as 
chairman of the Committee. At the 
meeting of January 10, 1944 he served as 
secretary and proved to be so efficient 
that at each meeting for the re-organi- 
zation of the Committee after that he 
was re-elected to the office of secretary. 
He has been a willing worker, always 
keeping in mind the welfare of the 
public and at the same time fairness to 
the applicant. 

In addition to great interest in orga- 
nized dentistry, for many years Dr. Mc- 
Kee has been prominent in the social 





and civic life of Franklin County, dis- 
tinguishing himself in numerous realms 
of public service. He was a leader in 
the organization of the Southern Iili- 
nois Dental Society and served as presi- 
dent and secretary. He is a member of 
the First Methodist Church; the Benton 
Country Club; the Benton Lodge #64 
A.F. & A.M.; and the W. R. Ward Chap- 
ter #¢223, R.A.M. He is a member and 
past president of the Benton Rotary 
Club and a director of the Benton 
Bank. 

In American dentistry, Dr. McKee 
has been a pioneer, a builder—such as 
those of whom Kipling writes: 


For their work continueth, 
Broad and deep continueth, 
Greater than their knowing. 





MO 





A photo of the Illinois State Dental Examining 
Committee taken before the resignation of Dr. 
William McKee (standing, far right). Other mem- 
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bers (standing) are Drs. Hugh D. Burke, chairman 
at left and Roy R. Baldridge, vice chairman. 
Seated are Drs. C. Greenwald & R. |. Humphrey. 





































Illinois Dental Assistants Page 


by Juanita Little, C.D.A., President 





A Christmas Wish 


In trying to plan some especially fitting message 
for this holy Christmas season, a quotation from the 
writings of St. Francis of Assisi came to mind. Let us 
consider his words and apply them to ourselves as 
dental assistants, both in the office and as members 
of our societies and associations. 


“Let us keep a close guard on ourselves, lest un- 
der pretext of some compensation, or work, or ad- 
vantage, we let our mind and heart be withdrawn 
from the Lord.” 


We know that the best way to do any worthwhile 
job is to throw ourselves into it, heart and soul. 
That goes for keeping a home, digging a ditch, or being a dental assistant. Noth- 
ing less than this will give full satisfaction, and if the job is worth doing at all, it 
deserves nothing less. This wholehearted manner of working should include an 
occasional examination of our motives and methods. What better time is there 
than now to stop and question ourselves, to be rid of the errors of the past, to 
think problems out, and to make a new beginning with the resolution to live 
up to our highest ideals? 





Ask yourself a few questions. Why am I doing what I am doing? Does the way 
I am going about it contribute to fulfilling my truest purpose? What does my 
work do for the welfare and happiness of others? Have I honestly taken advantage 
of every opportunity? Have I met my responsibilities? 


I hope that you can answer that you are a dental assistant because of a sincere 
desire to be of service; that you wish to give the most efficient assistance to your 
doctor, the best of care to your patients; that you are a member of your local 
society and the Illinois and American Dental assistants associations in order to 
work with others towards the advancement and recognition of the profession, 
and to give your friendship, loyalty, and co-operation to your fellow dental as- 
sistants. 


Generally, the purpose of our labors is to bring material and financial rewards, 
to provide mental and emotional satisfactions, to be of service to the world 
around us. But while these are legitimate values, they gain lasting worth only 
through the Christian teaching that all work, the humblest and the noblest, must 
be directed to the honor and glory of God. This supreme motive is the one thing 
that can raise our actions from the level of a mere incident in time to something 
which matters forever. If we can look at ourselves in the mirror each morning 
rey. and tell ourselves honestly that anything we have done or will do is directed to 
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God, and not marred by selfishness or vanity, then we will be living our Creed 
and fulfilling the purpose for which we exist. 


Some of the worst crimes in history have been the result of keeping the “let- 
ter of the law,” rather than the “spirit.” So as we celebrate the Saviour’s birth, let 
us take stock of our position in the scheme of things. Let us keep the spirit of 
the season, never becoming sidetracked to the point where we lose sight of our 
goals. All of this, as St. Francis warns, calls for continually keeping ‘‘a close guard 
. . - lest we let our mind and heart stray.” 


May the choicest blessings of the Christmas season be yours, now and forever; 
and may the New Year bring the realization of all your hopes and dreams. 


The nicest Christmas present we can think of is this good news: we added our 
nineteenth component society, the LaSalle County Dental Assistants, to our ranks 
late in November. President Rita Kamnikar, Pat Turchi, Marie Roach, and Mary 
Ann Parker have been the interested workers who brought this about. A special 
word of gratitude is owed to Drs. V. J. Piscitelli and Donald Kranov for their 
wonderful assistance and moral support. Number twenty, the Southern Illinois 
Dental Assistants Society, was installed early in December. President Peggy Bak- 
er, (c/o Dr. W. C. Thalman, 20114 W. Main Street, Carbondale) and her co- 
worker, Margie Miller, have been marvels at getting the necessary work done. 


Congratulations and best wishes to the officers and members of these new so- 
cieties, and welcome to the Illinois Dental Assistants Association. Our sincere 
hope is that the Doctors who have aided and supported the organization of 
these groups will see their faith in us justified. 





All dental assistants interested in becoming members of the Illinois 
Dental Assistants Association and the American Dental Assistants Asso- 
ciation are asked to contact: 


Miss Lorraine Scapillato 
Membership Chairman 

Illinois Dental Assistants Ass’n. 
2102 S. 48th Court 

Cicero 50, Illinois 
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One of the nicest things about going 
to an A.D.A. meeting is that you get 
to see and talk to some of your old 
friends and also you meet some mighty 
fine new people. If you keep your ears 
and eyes open you hear and see some 
interesting things; for instance: 

We rode the bus to the airport with 
Bill Redlich; he and his wife are still 
raising German Shepherds; as a matter 
of fact they had picked up a blooded 
dog, flown from Germany, at two 
o’clock that very same morning—so Bill 
was a little weary. 


TEXA 


We talked to another Bill, Tolar that 
is, on the plane; he is the new chairman 
of the Illinois State Dental Society Com- 
mittee on Civil Defense, and this is an 
old love with him; he and his wife are 
still hopped up about square dancing 
—quite a pun, huh! 

Both Bill Holmes and Walt Buch- 
mann were paged in the airport; guess 
they got separated from their wives or 
something. After Dallas the Holmes- 
Buchmann entourage went to Mexico 
and had a fabulous time. 

John Coady and Dick Stamm, by run- 
ning the last hundred feet, made it be- 
fore the plane took off; Lois and Frank 
Amaturo and Art Krol travelled with 
them and were worried. It was Lois 
who got us to Dallas safely; when it 
comes to praying a plane up and down 
safely, she’s the most. This group went 
to Mexico after Dallas and loved it. 

In flight, Don Wise wondered how 
we were going to get from the Fort 
Worth airport, where we landed, to 





Dallas; some had to take an airport 
bus, but we got a ride with Dean John 
Tocchini from San Francisco;* he ar- 
rived in Dallas early, rented a car, and 
drove over to meet us. What a nice 
guy! 

Bernie Beazley remarked that this 
was certainly a queer meeting; Friday 
night he was in bed at 10:30; lawyers 
require lots of sleep, you know. 

Your editor spent Saturday yacking 
with the American Association of Den- 
tal Editors, a very astute group; it sure 
starches the morale to find that these 
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other pen pushers have your problems, 
too—prima donna essayists who won't 
provide a paper for publication, den- 
tists who really believe that a deadline 
means two weeks later, etc., etc. Had 
lunch with Walter McBride, Minne- 
sota editor, and Jim Donovan, Wiscon- 
sin editor, old friends. 

Sunday bumped into George and 
Mary Thoma who drove from Spring- 
field to Dallas and brought two of the 
girls, Marinda and Kathy; Mary looked 
real nice and the gals were thrilled 
with Texas. Saw Tom and Mrs. Star- 
shak and Vince and Mrs. Milas at the 
same time; George and Mary gave us 
all a lift. 

Saturday afternoon quite a crowd 
went to the Dallas football game, in- 
cluding the Pollocks and the Maddas. 
That night still another crowd went to 
the opera to hear Maria Meneghini Cal- 
las; these included Harold and Marie 
Hillenbrand, Sid and Arden Pollack, 
Joe and Mrs. Zielinski; they got out 
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after midnight due in great part to the 
wait between acts, once of forty-five 
minutes—either a Callasentricity or 
slow scene movers. 

Talked to Robert E. and Mrs. Lee 
of Aurora; she looked real sharp in a 
hunters green dress. We saw them in 
the Pollock-Madda suite over a drink; 
Bucky and Jim Donelan, Clyde Stroup, 
the Herman Wengers, the Harry Cioc- 
ca’s, and a host of others were there, 
including Nick and Catherine Kurz. 
These last seemed awake and bright 
even after driving from Carlyle to Dal- 
las in one day; Catherine spent the 
whole of one day in Neiman Marcus 
and so did Isabel Schoen—both claimed 
they were “just looking.” 

Bob and Mrs. Kreiner had a late din- 
ner together at the Statler Saturday 
night—9:30 no less. That night Harold 
Oppice dined with Bob and Alene 
Wells; Harold is a past trustee and past 
A.D.A. president, and Bob is our pres- 
ent trustee. Incidentally Bob Wells and 
Bob Pollock prexied the two Illinois 
delegation breakfasts. This year Michael 
Zibby of Centralia, had charge of the 
alternates; Secretary Paul Clopper ar- 
ranges the delegates and alternate meet- 
ings, and this is one reason Illinois al- 
ways has 100 per cent present in their 
delegation. 

Had lunch Sunday with Edgar Cool- 
idge and former Illinoisan Kermit 
Knudtzon. Dr. Coolidge is surely one of 
the most revered men in dentistry to- 
day and one of our great dental scien- 
tists; recently he had another honor be- 
stowed upon him when he was named 
a consultant to the Council on the Na- 
tional Board of Dental Examiners. Ker- 
mit, now an adopted “Southerner,” 
teaches at Chapel Hill and has become 
an authority on the training of dental 
assistants. 

Karl and Mrs. Richardson stayed at 
the Statler-Hilton. Walt and Catherine 
Dundon tried to get together for lunch 
on Sunday, but Walt zigged when 
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Catherine zagged and they missed a 
date. George and Nell Schmidt were 
in the company of Evert Archer and 
his pretty, black-haired wife; this has 
been a usual thing for the past few 
years; George managed to marry an 
awfully pretty gal, too—funny how 
lucky some dentists are. 

Mrs. Kanchier looked very attractive 
in a satin dinner suit trimmed in mink 
and Paul looked very proud of her. Ed 
and Mrs. Werre were talking about 
their boy; he is sixteen and going to 
start predental; dentistry needs a lot of 
this—nice young fellows following in 
their fathers’ footsteps, so you fellows 
with sons, how about talking it up a 
bit. 

Monday night Ed Luebke was wait- 
ing for his wife and she was waiting for 
him, each a little perturbed, and each 
in a different part of the extensive 
Statler lobby. Talked to LeRoy and 
Mrs. Kurth for a bit in Dallas; we 
graduated together. 

There were two Johnsons in the Illi- 
nois delegation this year, Willard, a 
delegate, and Darol, an alternate. Wil- 
lard’s right hand man was with him, 
Howard Harvey; when you see one of 
this pair, it’s a cinch the other won’t be 
far away. Had breakfast at the Mon- 
day morning delegation meeting with 
Bob Rock of Lockport, Grant MacLean 
of Evanston, J. H. Sarnat of Chicago, 
and Michael Zibby of Centralia; after 
the second cup of coffee our conversa- 
tion became a little more animated. 

Jim Betty, who teaches at N.U., vis- 
ited the University of Texas at Hous- 
ton before coming to Dallas; we were 
there about a year ago so we were in 
agreement with Jim that it is a fabu- 
lous plant; probably one of the nicest 
school buildings in the U.S. 

As a member of the Council on Scien- 
tific Session this year, Mal Elson had a 
very busy time at Dallas; on Thursday 
he had his picture in the A.D.A. Daily 
Bulletin. Grant MacLean was smart 
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enough to wear a summer suit on Mon- 





day when it was a very hot, dry 80 de- 
grees in Dallas; the same day Harry 
Ciocca looked cool in a sharp, striped 
tie; don’t take this wrong—he wore a 
suit, too. 

Talked a little bit with Phil Kartheis- 
er and Dave Baughman; seems one has 
to go all the way to Texas to talk very 
long with either of them. O. E. Scott 
had himself a big, fat cigar after break- 
fast one morning—not as big as the 
ones Carl Madda sports, however. 

Paul Berryhill, the good golfer from 
Decatur, played at Dallas, too. Warren 
Lutton of Dolton was an alternate dele- 
gate this year; he hasn’t changed one 
iota since he graduated. Spent some 
time with Gerson Gould, president of 
Loyola Dental Alumni Association, but 
missed connections with him on a 
luncheon date. 

Ken Washburn spent a lot of time at 
the gold foil meeting as did Paul Daw- 
son, Arne Romnes, and Theodore Fer- 
guson; talked to Paul and Emmet Jur- 
gens for a few minutes at their oral 
surgery clinic; also chinned with Art 
Krol, John Coady, and Dick Stamm at 
their clinics. Al Dahlberg stayed at the 
Adolphus Hotel; he is still interested in 
the teeth of some of the ancient Indians. 

Talked with Jim and Betty Burns 
from Glen Ellyn; they were looking for 
Ray Baralt and finally found him; Bet- 
ty was Ray’s secretary formerly. A. B. 
Patterson of Joliet eats only two meals 
a day, breakfast and evening dinner; he 
sure stows away a king sized breakfast. 

Herb Fitz did not seem to have his 
camera with him any time we saw him; 
maybe the bug has unbit him. Art 
Skupa of Hinsdale was going from Dal- 
las to Kansas City instead of directly 
home. Met the wife of Kenneth L. De- 
dikind of Salt Lake City; he was a 
delegate and is president-elect of Utah; 
he was also on the dental Therapeutics 
and Research Reference Committee; his 
wife flew back to Chicago to visit her 





family, and then to Utah. Cliff and An- 
nette Isenberger really enjoyed this 
meeting as they had no official duties 
for the first time in several years. 
Talked to Clarence and Mrs. Simon in 
Dallas; Isabel and I had a memorable 
trip to California with them. 

And so, an end to these few remarks 
about the friends we saw in Dallas; 
there must have been a lot of other 
people and events, and we will probably 
think of them as this goes to press. But 
that’s all for now.—W.P.S. 
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FOR SALE: Office in center of thriving 
farm district. Two fully equipped oper- 
ating rooms. Recent death of dentist 
makes practice available. Contact Mrs. 
Claude Brown, 660 N. $rd_ Street, 
Girard, Illinois. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE: Office and 
practice in Illinois, would consider 
same after reasonable association only. 
Must be busy and lucrative. Military 
obligation complete; replies confiden- 
tial. IDJ #28. 


FOR RENT: Dental or medical unfur- 
nished offices in new, brick, 3 doctor, 
restricted residential area building. 
Parking lot. Excellent community; po- 
tential outstanding. Contact Mrs. A. O. 
Ludvigsen, 305 W. 16th St., Sterling, 
Illinois. . 
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WHITESIDE-LEE 


Our last meeting was held at Jul’s 
on October 16. Kenji Ogata, our pro- 
gram chairman, presented Don Everest 
from Patterson’s who exhibited and 
explained the operation of an amalgam 
master. Kenji then introduced a Cavi- 
tron Company representative who dem- 
onstrated the Cavitron prophylactic un- 
it. 

We certainly enjoyed the report by 
Bob Miles, Jerry Voss, Don Wilkin, and 
Orv De Weerth on the Illinois Dental 
Health Conference which they attend- 
ed in Peoria on October 1-2. This Con- 
ference was sponsored by the Council on 
Dental Health. Incidentally, tape re- 
cordings of the speeches given at the 
conference are available to the mem- 
bership. 

Orv DeWeerth and Don Wilkin have 
done a terrific job in representing our 
component at the State level. In April 
they attended the Officers-Editors con- 
clave in Peoria. They submitted for con- 
sideration a program which would have 
the individual components invite their 
legislators to their dental meetings, if 
possible just prior to the next assembly. 
This would not only prove to be fine 
public relations, but it would also give 
the legislators a concrete idea of how 
we stand on issues that vitally concern 
us. 

This could very well be the program 
which would unite the dental profes- 
sion into a unity of action to combat 
abuses such as the denturist bills. Even 
if it does nothing more than to snap 
the average professional man out of 
his lethergy toward dental legislation— 
then it will have served a great need! 

Well done, Orv and Don. 
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Don’t forget about the Parke-Davis 
trip to Detroit, Michigan, on January 
18, 19, 20, 21. 

Our society was saddened by the 
death of Dr. Charles Smith, who prac- 
ticed fifty years in Dixon. Without a 
doubt his guiding influence set the 
mold and character of many dentists in 
this area. His integrity and decency will 
remain forever.—]. Webb 


DECATUR 


The Decatur Dental Society was well 
represented at the recent Dallas meet- 
ing. Spressor was seen escorting his bet- 
ter half around the display floor. Tom 
Campbell, Berryhill, Leo Grissom, Paul 
and Emmett Jurgens and wives were al- 
so in attendance. 

Dr. Arthur Elfenbaum’s presentation 
to our December 2 meeting was an ex- 
cellent one enjoyed by all. 

Mark Tuesday, January 6, for an af- 
ternoon and evening meeting. Dr. Les- 
ter Boyd of Chicago will present ““Oc- 
clusion and Equilibration.” This is a 
phase of dentistry that is of interest to 
us all. Dr. Boyd is an outstanding au- 
thority on the subject and much should 
be gained by hearing his presentation. 

The Decatur Dental Assistants had 
an address by Mrs. Fred Grout of the 
Macon County Cancer Society at their 
November meeting. 

It’s good to hear that Bud Saunders 
has recuperated satisfactorily from re- 
cent surgery. Wolfe, Goodwin, and 
Cruse spent some time the last of No- 
vember fishing in Arkansas. Foster 
Waltz was given a farewell party in Oc- 
tober. prior to his leaving Decatur for 
a new home in Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Emmett and Paul Jurgens presented a 
table clinic at the Dallas meeting. Paul 
Berryhill was elected vice-president in 
charge of golfing occasions for the 
A.D.A. 

Lloyd (Decatur’s traveling emissary 
of good will) Dodd made a recent mis- 
sionary trip to Detroit to spread the 
good word. Walt Winter and wife re- 
cently attended an orthodontic meeting 
in Palm Springs, California. 

—Emmett Jurgens 


WILL-GRUNDY 


At the same time that storms and tor- 
nadoes were sweeping across the Mid- 
west, a new slate of officers were swept 
into the Will-Grundy Society on No- 
vember 18th. Elected were: Lucien Hol- 
man, president; Leslie Tibbitts, vice- 
president; Pete Nichols, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Jim Kane, libarian. 

Outgoing prexy, Harold “Spider” 
Hill welcomed the new officers with 
enthusiasm. Your present reporter eag- 
erly welcomed Jim “Bing” Kane, who 
will now be sending the news to the 
JourNaL regularly. 

It’s a pleasure to report that Lloyd 
Stevens is now out of the hospital and 
if all goes well, will be able to remain 
out. 

Joanne McCure, president of the 
Will-Grundy Dental Assistants Society, 
attended the national session in Dal- 
las. Her report will be given at the next 
meeting of the W-G D.A\S. 

—Pete Nichols 


PEORIA 


The Peoria District was represented 
at the annual Mid-West Seminar on 
Dental Medicine — at the U. of Illi- 
nois — by Clarence Bollinger and Russ 
Burke. They came back after a four day 
meeting all fired up about diet and ex- 





ercise. Both took physical fitness tests 
with Shorty coming out in front. You 
think you are in good physical shape? 
Well, try a few of these, for instance— 
to start with an easy one—fifteen push- 
ups without stopping . .. O.K. then next 
comes a balancing handstand for three 
minutes . . . followed by touching your 
toes from a standing jump three times 
in thirty seconds! It’s easy! Have Bol- 
linger give you a demonstration. Don’t 
ask Burke . . . he is still nursing a char- 
ley-horse! 

The men at the Jefferson Building 
say Cootch Paesani is “way out” these 
days, meaning that he and his wife, 
Dorothy, and their new addition, 
“Rocky,” are moving soon to a new 
home out on Knoxville Road. With all 
the additional room, they will have 
trouble keeping track of each other 
for a while, but it will be fun. 

—Robert Niebuhr 


FOX RIVER VALLEY 


The October meeting of the Fox Riv- 
er Valley Dental Society held October 
22 at the Baker Hotel, St. Charles, con- 
sisted of an afternoon and evening pro- 
gram. Dr. John P. Frush of Pasadena, 
California, was the lecturer and his sub- 
ject was “Dentogenic Restorations or 
Swissedenture.” 

There was a large attendance at both 
sessions. ‘The speaker was introduced by 
the program chairman, Jim O’Hair of 
Wheaton, and the meeting started at 
3:30 o’clock. Dinner was served at 6:30, 
and the evening session followed a busi- 
ness meeting during which the Presi- 
dent, Paul Keiser of Aurora, presided. 

During the evening session Dr. Frush 
gave a most interesting and informative 
lecture which he illustrated with slides. 

James O’Hair, Larry Henry, and 
Lloyd Blackman represented the so- 
ciety at the recent Dental Health Pro- 
gram in Peoria. 
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A number of members of the society 
attended the American Dental Associa- 
tion meeting in Dallas, Texas last 
month.—P. J. Kartheiser 


WABASH RIVER 


The 17th annual Mid-Continent Den- 
tal Congress, held in St. Louis on Octo- 
ber 12-15, was attended by many in the 
society—among them, J. W. Hardy of 
Effingham; B. Troy and Mrs. Taber of 
Lawrenceville, Clyde and Mrs. Wilson 
of Graville, and Charles and Mrs. Myr- 
na of Carmi. 

Charles Milone of Effingham is sched- 
uled to give a table clinic at the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dental Practice Ad- 
ministration meeting in Chicago the 
first part of February. His subject will 
be “Rampant Caries—A Practice Haz- 
ard.” Mrs. Milone is at present enrolled 
in the dental hygiene course at North- 
western University. 

J. W. Hardy and his wife (of Effing- 
ham) recently enjoyed a nine day 
jaunt southward to New Orleans. From 
there they drove to Mobile and Fort 
Morgan where they said they really 
enjoyed the beautiful and interesting 
scenery of the region.—C. W. Myrna 


DANVILLE 


The Danville District sponsored a 
study club meeting for the Eastern II- 
linois, Illini, and Decatur societies. Dr. 
Roy M. Wolff of St. Louis, Missouri, 
one of the country’s outstanding pedo- 
dontists, was the speaker. 

Dr. Wolff gave an excellent presenta- 
tion entitled “Practice Management and 
Patient Handling with Respect to the 
Child Patient.” Considering the turn- 
out it would seem that many of the 
fellows did not read their invitations 
very well. We had a nice attendance, 
but it was small for a study club meet- 
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ing. It was really a loss for those who 
did not attend. 

In his discussions Dr. Wolff gave us 
many good ideas. The meat of his talk, 
however, was good sound practice man- 
agement and efficiency of operation that 
could be used in any practice, whether 
it be general or specialized. He used 
colored slides to demonstrate children’s 
dentistry and he also showed slides of 
his recently remodelled office and his 
personnel. His sense of humor added 
the icing to the cake and made for a 
most enjoyable afternoon. 

President Ned Ring was in charge 
of the meeting, and Al Cohen and Don 
Carpenter handled the arrangements 
and program. A cocktail hour and din- 
ner at the Grier Lincoln Hotel followed 
the meeting. 

George Englert recently attended the 
Charles Tweed Foundation for Ortho- 
dontic Research meeting in Palm 
Springs, California. He was also a guest 
lecturer at the meeting and spoke on 
the methods and technics developed in 
his office during the past decade; 
George has given demonstration clinics 
on this at various meetings throughout 
the country. 

And a last note, Howard Foster has 
just returned from a vacation in the 
West.—William B. Brady 


G. V. BLACK 


Our first meeting was held at Jack- 
sonville Country Club, October 27th, 
with G. V. Black host to the Central 
Western District. Bob Lee was respon- 
sible for the fine arrangements, and a 
good turnout of members and _ their 
wives enjoyed cocktails and dinner. Dr. 
Paul Clopper spoke briefly, and after 
the ladies retired for their entertain- 
ment, we witnessed a very fine slide 
presentation on denture problems by 
Dr. Stephen Forrest, dean of the School 
of Dentistry at St. Louis University. As- 
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sisting Dr. Forrest was Dr. Harold Max- 
ey, who formerly practiced in Spring- 
field. Also present was Dr. L. J. Litvan, 
president of T. L. Gilmer Society. 

Football and hunting have occupied 
much of the recreation time of G. V. 
Black members. Rich Kloppenburg has 
been getting to most of the [Illinois 
games, while Russell Blunk saw the II- 
linois-Michigan State, as did Tom Mc- 
Dermott on a K. C. excursion. Len Es- 
per has been following the games of 
Cathedral High of Springfield. 

Wilbur Reece had a fine time at 
Northwestern’s homecoming because 
the Wildcats whipped Ohio State, and 
his son John was co-chairman of home- 
coming festivities. 

Vacations to report are Guy Traylor’s 
ten days to and from Kentucky Lake; 
the Wisconsin trip that Bob Davis took, 
including a Green Bay Packer football 
game; John Wilson’s sojourn to the 
Florida Keys; and Howard Corey’s six 
weeks in Europe. Howard toured the 
continent with his family in one of 
those small foreign sedans. 

The cooler weather has finally 
brought out the duck hunters, and 
here the reports sometimes get con- 
fused. We understand that Robert 
(Teal) Curren is quite a shot, but that 
Jim Bunch had some tough luck. Dick 
King, Art Buchmann, and John Done- 
lan all got their limits recently on an 
outing. The boys left Bob Dormire at 
home because of his wife’s birthday, 
so he had to settle for golf. Mike Ritza 
has gotten some ducks at his cottage; a 
flying trip to South Dakota for pheas- 
ants was also one of Mike’s recent ven- 
tures. 


Len Esper went to Pontiac for his an- 
nual session of pheasant hunting, while 
George O’Hara brought back a deer 
from Northern Illinois. John Hatcher 
managed nine holes of golf recently be- 





fore surrendering to a chill wind. 

The Mid-Continent Meeting in St. 
Louis attracted Carl Haiser, Tom 
Smith, George Thoma, Bob Dormire, 
Bob Lee, Tom McDermott, and Ross 
Bradley. 

G. V. Black members at the A.D.A. 
convention in Dallas included Dean 
Goebel, George Thoma, Jim Donelan, 
Tony Gerster, and Bert Gilbert. Jerry 
Millhon, 1958 A.D.A. section chairman 
of anesthesiology, presided at one of 
the essay sessions. Jerry got to see Paul 
Durkin and reports that he is doing 
fine at Baylor. 

Dr. John Green of Springfield is the 
new chairman of the National Board of 
Dental Examiners. 

Bob Booth attended the two-day ses- 
sion of the Chicago Society of Oral 
Surgeons. Bob has been doing his usu- 
al amount of flying. 

Jim Neposchlan’s baby girl had a 
bout with pneumonia in the hospital. 
Sandy Booth is now living in Buffalo, 
but still maintains his office in Spring- 
field. 

Ross Bradley, Bob Herr, and Ray 
Templin attended the T. L. Gilmer 
meeting and heard Ralph-Phillips from 
Indiana University. Bob Davis is doing 
part-time work at the School for the 
Blind in Jacksonville, as is Arlon Pod- 
shadley at the School for the Deaf. The 
Jacksonville group meets on the fourth 
Friday of the month at Hamilton’s Res- 
taurant. Hypnosis was the subject of a 
recent session, and we understand that 
Howard Corey was a good subject. Al- 
len Biggs is the president this year. 

Bob Goebel was very proud of his 
son, Bob, who kicked the two extra 
points that enabled Lincoln High to 
beat Bloomington, and John Shute was 
“king” of the High Fever Follies, a 
benefit for Abraham Lincoln Memorial 
Hospital in Lincoln. 

—Milford Franks, Jr. 
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DENTAL HEALTH LIMERICKS 


At the left is a sample of the blank 
for the 1959 State Limerick Contest 
for Children’s Dental Health Week 
(February 2-8, 1959). 

One of these copies should go to each 
school child in each component so- 
ciety’s areas. The distribution of the 
blanks is the responsibility of the com- 
ponent, and every component is en- 
couraged to participate. 

For, further information and_ lim- 
erick blanks, please contact Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Sowle, 2126 N. Main Street, 
Rockford. 


DENTAL EXAM FOR INSURANCE 


Appropriate agencies of the A.D.A. 
have been directed to confer with off- 
cials of life insurance organizations to 
ascertain the feasibility of including 
dental examinations by a member of the 
dental profession for applicants of life 
insurance and that the agencies report 
to the House in 1959 on these confer- 
ences. A resolution asking House ac- 
tion on this matter was introduced by 
Dr. William R. Alstadt in his presiden- 
tial address at the opening session of 
the House of Delegates in Dallas. 


CLINICS FOR MAY MEETING 


The Clinic Committee for the 1959 
Illinois State Meeting in Peoria next 
May would like you to persuade some 
of the younger men in your Society to 
provide an interesting table clinic for 
the meeting. Each component has men 
who are capable of presenting interest- 





CURRENT NEWS 





ing and informative clinics, men who 
just need a nudge from a.more estab- 
lished member to help us stage an in- 
teresting and uzusual program of table 
clinics. Let’s get some new faces into 
this picture. 
Please send names and subjects to: 

Dr. James L. Bunch 

605 Farmers Bank Building 

Jacksonville, Illinois 


ASSISTANTS IN DALLAS 


During the 34th Annual Meeting of 
the American Dental Assistants Asso- 
ciation, held in Dallas, Texas, Novem- 
ber 10-14, A.D.A.A. Membership Chair- 
man Janet Lindenberg of Peoria was 
presented a Special President’s Award 
for her outstanding work in increasing 
the nation-wide membership of the As- 
sociation. 

Mrs. Lindenberg was also honored by 
her own state members with a beauti- 
fully engraved bronze tray, outlining 
her contribution to the A.D.A.A. Both 
trophies were. awarded at the closing 
session of the House of Delegates. She 
is an assistant to Dr. Phil Chain of 
Peoria, Counselor of the Illinois Den- 
tal Assistants Association. 

During the same meeting Ruth Ship- 
ley of Chicago was re-elected 6th Dis- 
trict auxiliary member of the A.D.A.A. 
Clinics and Exhibits Committee. Juan- 
ita Little of Macomb, president of the 
Illinois Asisstants, was elected to the 
national Program Coordination Com- 
mittee. 

Delegates to this meeting—in addi- 
tion to the above—were Leona Barult 
of Harvey, Elaine Leathers of West Chi- 
cago, Joanne McCure of Joliet, Betty 
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Sovey of Moline, Maurine Wheeler of 
Bloomington, and Rae Ferguson, Rose- 
anne Kirn, Gladys Triphahn, and Marie 
Venture—all of Chicago. 

Also attending the meeting were Jer- 
ri Netteland and Grace Wertheimer of 
Chicago and Imogene Pilcher of De- 
catur. 


HERB BAIN RESIGNS FROM A.D.A. 


Mr. Herbert B. Bain of Chicago has 
resigned his position as director of the 
A.D.A. Bureau of Public Information, 
effective November 21, to accept a new 
post as director of public relations for 





Mr. Herbert B. Bain 


the American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van 
Buren Street, Chicago. 

Mr. Bain joined the staff of the 
A.D.A. in 1946 as director of press rela- 
tions. In 1947 he became director of the 
new Bureau of Public Information, a 
post he has held for nearly twelve years. 

Mr. Bain, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is widely Known 
throughout the profession. He is an as- 
sociate member of the A.D.A. and is an 
honorary Fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Dentists. He has delivered scores 
of talks on public relations before state 
and local dental societies throughout 
the United States and in Canada and 
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Europe, and he is the author of several 
articles and brochures on dental public 
relations. No decision has been made 
regarding his successor. 


CLINICS SURVEY 


A “Survey of Dental Clinics in Met- 
ropolitan Chicago,” believed to be the 
most comprehensive report of its kind 
in the country, is now available from 
the Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago, 123 W. Madison Street, Chi- 
cago 2. 

The seventy page report points out 
maldistribution of services, lack of per- 
sonnel to staff the present clinics, and 
limited amounts and types of services to 
meet the dental need of the children in 
low income families. It contains much 
valuable material pertinent to planning 
for more adequate programs and facili- 
ties in this field and sells for $1.25 per 
copy. 


ILLINOIS CONTRIBUTES 67.7%, 


As of November 11 Illinois had con- 
tributed $4,533 or 67.7 percent of its 
’58-59 Relief Fund quota. 

One hundred percent -of the quota 
is $6,700. 

All dentists are urged to send in their 
contributions as soon as possible to the 
A.D.A. Relief Fund, 222 E. Superior 
Street, Chicago 11. 


O.K. WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


Formation of a Women’s Auxiliary to 
the American Dental Association was 
unanimously approved by the House of 
Delegates. Wives of A.D.A. members in 
good standing and widows of members 
who were in good standings are eligible 
for membership in the Auxiliary. It was 
agreed that the A.D.A. would assume 
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no financial responsibility for the ac- 
tivities of the new organization and that 
the collection of dues, publication of 
bulletins and the development of pro- 
gram activities would be the responsi- 
bility of the Auxiliary. 

Provision was made for a liaison com- 
mittee to the Auxiliary to be appointed 
by the A.D.A. Board of Trustees. The 
proposal, as approved, specifically pro- 
vided that no constituent society of the 
A.D.A. would be required to establish 
an auxiliary in order to participate in 
the activities of the Women’s Auxiliary. 


EDITORIAL AWARD 


Dr. Walter Hyde, editor of North- 
west Dentistry has received the first Wil- 
liam J. Gies Editorial Award for his 
editorial, ‘““Throw-Aways.” This editori- 
al was reprinted in the October 1957 IL- 
LINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL. 


XIP DIRECTORY 


The Xi Psi Phi Fraternity is endeav- 
oring to publish a directory of all its 
members. 

Since so many addresses are not 


known at present, all Xip’s are request- 


ed to fill out the following form and 
return it as soon as possible. : 





NEW SECRETARY FOR A.A.D.S. 


Mr. Reginald H. Sullens of Chicago, 
associate secretary of the Council on 
Dental Education of the American 
Dental Association, has been named to 
fill the new position of executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Dental Schools, effective January 1, 
1959. 

The appointment of Mr. Sullens 
completes arrangements for the estab- 
lishment of a full-time Central Office 
staff for the Association. The headquar- 
ters will be located in Chicago at the 
newly-constructed office building of the 
American Hospital Association at 830- 
40 North Lake Shore Drive. 

In his new position, Mr. Sullens will 
be responsible for the business affairs 
of the Association and for the develop- 
ment of national programs under 
A.A.D.S. sponsorship. Purpose of the 
Association is to aid in the advance- 
ment of teaching and research and to 
maintain high standards of training in 
all dental schools in the U.S. and Can- 


ada. 


GERM FREE LAB 


A new and simplified germ-free lab- 
oratory, believed to be virus-proof as 
well, has been successfully tested at the 
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University of Michigan Medical Center. 
A goal of biological scientists since 
the turn of the century, the apparatus 
is an outgrowth of two other systems 
developed in the U.S. and Sweden. 

Guinea pigs born in the sterile lab- 
oratory last September have survived. 

The germ-free apparatus, a sealed 
metal and glass box about the size of a 
deep-freeze cabinet, is expected to be- 
come a tool for extensive medical re- 
search on the role of organisms in the 
life of men and animals. Nothing rots 
inside the miniature laboratory. Excess 
food and animal feces have remained 
for weeks without decomposing and 
without odor. 

A pressure compartment attached to 
one end permits steam-sterilization of 
all food and equipment entering the 
miniature laboratory. All air entering 
the cabinet is first heated to tempera- 
tures above 750 degrees Fahrenheit and 
then cooled. These precautions kill all 
living organisms, and have prevented 
contamination for over four months. 

It is believed, though not tested, that 
the apparatus will prove as invulner- 
able to environmental viruses as it is to 
germs. 


SPECIALTY BOARDS MORATORIUM 


A moratorium on the development of 
new specialty boards has been reim- 
posed for a period of one year ending 
with the A.D.A. 1959 annual session. In 
its report, the Reference Committee on 
Dental Education declared: 

“The Committee is in accord with 
the recommendation of the Board of 
Trustees and believes that a more defi- 
nite statement of requirements for spe- 
cialty boards is needed and that the de- 
velopment of such boards in dentistry 
will have a great impact in the future. 
The Committee further concurs with 
the views expressed by the Board of 
Trustees that the best possible base for 
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the erection of the future structure of 
dental specialties is ‘a very real neces- 
sity. Therefore, the Committee -feels 
that this moratorium will provide’ an 
opportunity to restudy the whole prob- 
lem without regard, if need be, for lim- 
itations which exist’ on the authority 
and responsibility for determining the 
groups which are designated as special- 
ties. The moratorium will provide an 
opportunity for further study of the 
authority and responsibility to approve 
the requirements of dental specialty 
boards and maintain supervision over 
their activities.” 


Fale steal 





REQUIRING 
PERSONAL EXAMINA- 
TION FOR DIAG- 
NOSIS AND TREAT- 
MENT. 








Specialized Serucce 
makes our doctor sager 

THE 
MEDICAL PROTECTIVE COMPANY 


Warr INDIANA 


sional Protection Ex 
Since 1899 





CHICAGO Office: 

T. J. Hoehn, E. M. Breier and 
W. R. Clouston, Representatives 
1142-44 Marshall Field Annex Bidg., 
Tel. STate 2-0990 


SPRINGFIELD Office: 
F. A. Seeman, Representative 
Tel. Springfield 4-2251 
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OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES « 1958 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: President, Robert J. Pollock, 1011 Lake St., Oak Park; President-Elect, James C. 
Donelan, 322 United Mine Workers Bidg., Springfield; Vice President, Kenneth C. Edmonson, 419 Jef- 
ferson Bldg., Peoria; Secretary, Paul W. ‘Clo per, 632 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria; Treasurer, Herman R. 
Wenger, 15601 W. Irving Park Road, Chicago 

GROUP NO. 1: Northwestern District, Lawrence K. Minshall, 811 Talcott Bldg., Rockford (1960); North- 
eastern Bieie H. F. Ciocca, Medical Arts Blidg., LaSalle (1958); Central District, Eugene E. Hoag, 511 

Sonal National Bank Blidg., Peoria (1959) 

GROUP NO. 2: Central Western District, Ross H. Bradley, 503 Farmers Bank Jacksonville (1960); 
doom Eastern District, C. L. Tankersley, 525 S. Washington, Taylorville Ey; Southern District, 
Glenn W. Ozburn, 108 N. 15th -.- eres (1958) 

GROUP NO. 3: Chicago District, John M. Gates, wit boo Park Road, Chicago 41 (1960); Willard R. 
Johnson, 8591 Cottage Grove Ave., Stice ‘19 James K. Betty, 208 N. Kenilworth, Oak Park 
(1958); James E. Fonda, 799 Elm Street, Winnetks: vigiey, Harry H. Kazen, 7833 Cottage Grove Avenue, 
Chicago 19 (1959); William P. Schoen, 1757 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12 (1959) 

AD INTERIM: President, Robert J. Pollock, 1011 Lake St., Oak Park; President-Elect, James C. Donelan, 
$22 United Mine Workers Bldg., Springfield; Secretary, Paul W. Clopper, 632 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria; 
— Herman R. Wenger, 3601 W. eg hn Park Rd., Chicago 34; Councilman, H. F. Ciocca, Medi- 

Arts Bldg., LaSalle; Soanaican: Harry H. Kazen, 78 33 Cotte Grove Ave. .» Chicago 19 

PUBLICATION: Chairman, Paul W. Clopper, 632 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria; Editor, William P. Schoen, 1757 
W. Harrison St., Chicago 12; Donald C. Lemon, 80 S. LaGran Rd., LaGrange; Paul A. Topel, 1011 
ie Tine Be Park; ° Philip Phair, 324 Waukegan Rd., Glenview; Robert L. Kreiner, 8435 Stony 


and A Chicago 17 
COUNCIL ON. ‘DENTAL OREALTH: Chairman, C. B. Clarno, 306 Medical Arts Cow 5 Peoria (1958); Vice 
Chairman, Lloyd C. Blackman, 370 Summit St., Se (1960); Secretary, Robert A. vonen, 716 W. Vine 
St., Springfield (1960); Guy W. Lambert, 106 E. Oak St., West Frankfort (1958); Wm. H. pews, 2126 
N. Main St., Rockford (1958); G. E. Alzeno, 120 W. Front St., Stockton (1959); ow J. Voss, 105 E. 
= St., Bene y (1959); Nolan M. Sullivan, 238 W. Wood St., Paris (1960); Willard R .” Johnson, 8501 
ottage Grove Ave., Chicago 19 (1958) E 
FEDERAL DENTAL SERVICES: Chairman, Frank A. Farrell, 757 W. 79th St., Chicago 20 (1958); Thomas E. 
McMeekan, Montgomery Ward Bidg., Mattoon (1958); ‘George H. Welk, 1400 N. —— Ave., Chicago 51 
(1958); Noel T. Maxson, 738 Harrison St., Oak Park (1959); Irwin N. Lebow, 214 E. Washington St., 
Bloomington (1959); Robert E. Dudenbostel, 222¥%@ S. Illinois Ave., Carbondale (1959); —n ¥ 
—, i*tee te roma oes “Pag Roomy! Rober: F. Tuck, 4010 W. Madison St. .» Chicago 24 (1960); M 
ica 
oT HEALTH LEGISLATION 1 INFORMATION. Chairman, Joseph F. Porto, 25 E. hetengs og F ay ine 
‘ow ee Ss. gg 802 orn Bldg., Peoria (1958); Lyle W. McNamara, 715 Lake Oak 
gy (1958); W. M. Hughes, 25 E Washington St., Chicago 2 East St; Louis. (1860) Gc. Nyboer, 307 - 7th 
Rockford Tigss); Robert A. Hundley, 3915a Waverly Ave., East St. uis 
GROUP’ DENTAL HEALTH CARE PLANS: Chairman, Walter J. Nock, “ Devon p ang ind 45 eee: 
Ernest Goldhorn, 11055 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 28 (1958); L. H jecee, 634 Jefferson a. 





(1958); John W. i Ist Natl. Bank Bidg., ~~ —— John A . Zwisler, 189 E. burt St., 
Kankakee (1960); seph B. Zielinski, 3147 Logan Blv aio 47 1960) 

HOSPITAL DENTAL Exvic Chairman, Lloyd C. gen 37 se St., Elgin (1959); Thomas E. 
nae My he. N. 18th St., " East’ St. Louis (1958); Ralph C. Rudder, 804 W . 79th St., Chicago 20 (1958) 
Jose . Herman, 627 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria (1959); Jerry Millhon, 414 E. ry St, Bg vo a ; 

INFRACTION ‘OF LAWS: Chairman, F. J. Fehrenbacher, Chalstrom Bldg., —o a . Henderson, 115 
S. Walnut St., Georgetown (1958); Louis F. Pavlicek, 6141 W. Cermak Cicer oO (1959); Felix S. 


Tittle, 1011 Lake St., Oak Park (1959); Leo Cahill, 108 S. Pulaski Rd., Chiesgo (195! 
INSURANCE: Chairman, L. E. Steward, 917 - Ist Natl. Bank Bldg., Peoria. (1958); oo Valter. J. Gonwa, Chrisman 
(1959(; George L. Carey, 112 S. Northwest Hwy., Park Ridge (1960); Joseph Zielinski, 3147 Logan Blvd., 


Chicago 47 (1960) 

INTERPROPESSIONAL RELATIONS: Chairman, Arno L. Brett, 6001 Roosevelt Rd., Cicero (1959); George W. 

aoe 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 (1958); Everett A. Grimmer, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 (1959); 
Eric R. Lindholm, 2307 E. 79th St., Chicago 49 (1959); James H. Keith, 636 Church St., Evanston (1 ) 

JUDICIAL: Chairman, Paul Kanchier, 9300 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 19 (1958); Adolph F. Stark, 4010 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 24 (1958); Calvert L. Jordon, Olney (1959); Arthur L. Roberts, 4 Main St., Aurora 
C3 Oe Joh n A. Frymark, 212 S. Marion St., Oak Park (1960) 

MEMBERSHIP: Chairman, Clarence W. Harrison, ‘is. S. Seminary St., Collinsville (1958); Northwestern: 
George Lamphere, 1009 Talcott Bldg., Rockford (1958); Northeastern: Ralph W. Muchow, 102 N. Spring 
St., Elgin (1958); Central: Russell J. Burke, 718-Ist Natl. Bank Bldg., Peoria (1960); Central Western: 
R. B. McReynolds, 324 S. 18th St., Quincy (1960); Central Eastern: James E. Baumann, 102% E. Court 
2. , Paris (1959); Southern Charles J. Hemphill, 200 W. 3rd St., Alton (1959); Chicago: Vice Chairman, 

omas J. Scanlan, 12952 Western Ave., Blue Island (1958) 
NECROLOGY: Chairman, R. W. McLellan, “sr Has (1959); James L. ao 605 Farmers Bank Bldg., 


acksonville 58); "Lester E. Kalk, 5500 S. Halsted St., Chicago 21 (1960 
PRO: THETIC DENTAL SERVICE: Chairman, Lloyd H. Dodd, 860 te Bldg., Decatur (1958); Vice Chairman, 
Joseph T. Brophy, 111 S. Harlem, Forest Park (1960); Wayne L. Fisher, 1525 E. 58rd St., Chicago 15 


Sarge Ben H. Jostes, 1715 W. 95th St., Chicago 43 (1959); * Walter E. Kelly, 27 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 
4 (1959); G. Herbert Fitz, Sterry Bldg., Pontiac (1960) 

PUBLIC POLICY: Chairman, James C. Donelan, 322 United Mine Workers Bidg., Springfield (1958); Elmer M. 

on. » nee Ewing Ave., Chicago 17 91958); John E. Wallace, 111 E. Main ’st., B cg oo (1959); Gustav W. 
$125 W. 63rd St., ee (1959); Ascher I. Jacobs, 1525 E. 58rd Si Chicago 1 5 (1960) 

PUBLIC. WELFARE. Chairman, > Thoma, 610 Illinois Bldg., — (1959); Vice Chairman, J. 
Malcolm Elson, 823 Jefferson Bidg., Peoria (1959), Secretary Ben G . Sherrard, 300 Ph er 1960), 
Bidg.. Rock Island (1959); Chicago: Vincent P. Vivirito, 5433 W. Diversey Ave., 

m M. Rakow, 4010 Madison St., Chicago (1959); Peele Hugh D. g F~. te mS Sn d SD 
( i958). Ben G. Sherrard, 300 Rock Isl. Bank Bldg., Rock Island 1959); Northeastern: Don A. 
Main St., Marseilles (1958); Joseph C. Hannon, 804 Volkmann Bldg., Kankakee (1959); gig a Wilson 
Baltz, 608 Livingston Bldg., SK (1958); J. Malcolm Elson, = Jefferson Bldg., Peoria (1959); 
Central Western: Richard H. Smith, 119 S. Lafayette St., Macomb (1960); George E. oma, 610 I 
Blidg., Springfield (1959); Central Eastern: Wray S. Monroe, 952 Citizens Ride. , tt (1958); Robe H. 
Gri iths, 700% Jackson St., Charleston (1960); denthena: Clifford G. Neill, 30' s. University St., Carbondale 
(1958); ‘John J. Corlew, Rogers Bldg., Mt. Vernon (1960) 

RELIEF: Chairman, Joseph F. Voita, 1 Chicago Ave., Oak Park (1959); 1; Haskell Vessell, $302 Roland Blidg., 
Bloomington (1958); Paul W. Clopper, 632 Jefferson Bidg., Peoria (1960) 

RESEARCH: Chairman, Frank M. Wentz, 335 Oak St., Elmhurst (1959); Robert G. Kesel, 808 S. Wood St 
Chicago 12 (1958); Otto B. Litwiller 1101 Main 2, Peoria (1958); Frank J. Orland, 950 E. 59th St, 
Chicago 57 (1960); John R. Thompson, 55 E. Washington St., Chicago (1960) 

STUDY CLUB: Chairman, P. J. Kartheiser, 502 Graham Bidg., Aurora (1958): Northwestern: E. O. 

10214 W. 2nd St., Rock Falls (1960); Northeastern: P. J. Kartheiser, 502 Graham Bldg., ‘uae ‘ios 
pte >. Haskell Vessell, 302 Roland Bldg., Bloomington (1960); Central Western: Robert E. Lee, Wave 
i a Central Eastern: B. H. Tedrow, Taylorville ( etd Southern: E. J. Gillespie, Cairo (1958); ear 

ald G. Wise, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 (195 

ILLINOIS. DENTAL EXAMINING COMMITTEE: C ajrman, Srugh D. Burke, 215 E. 2nd e. Dixon; Vice 

yo adecoge *Roy R. Baldridge, 219% E. aa. a Robert I. Humphrey, 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Carl Greenwald, 2376 E. 71s! ‘0 49 
ADA. TR ISTE: Dr. Robert J. Wells, 1525 'E. Sibrd stan ) Bele 15 
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6. V. Black 


Chicago 
Danville 


Decatur 


Eastern Illinois 
Fox River Valley 
T. L. Gilmer 
HMlini 

Kankakee 
LaSalle 
McLean 
Madison 
Northwest 
Peoria 

Prairie Valley 
Rock Island 

St. Clair 
Southern Illinois 
Wabash River 


Whiteside-Lee 


Will-Grundy 


Winnebago 


President 





Bob Norton 
Springfield 


George W. Teuscher 
Chicago 


Ned M. Ring 
Danville 


Ivan Staley 
Decatur 


Nolan Sullivan 
Paris 


Eugene S. Blair 
Elgin 

L. J. Litvan 
Pittsfield 


Robert O’Neal 
Champaign 


Lee O’Connor 
Kankakee 


Homer Hopkins 
Mendota 


Richard J. Rost 
Bloomington 


C. P. Pfaff 
Collinsville 


Everett Zinser 
Freeport 


Lorin B. McEwen 
Peoria 


Paul R. Hodierne 
Galesburg 


Joseph Phillips 
Rock Island 


Harry D. Potts 
Carlyle 


William E. Leach 
Du Quoin 


Gerald W. Berkett 
Mt. Carmel 


E. O. DeWeerth 
Rock Falls 


Lucien H. Holman 
Joliet 


Wm. H. Sowle 
Rockford 








Gilbert McDowall 
Decatur 


Edward C. Gates 
Charleston 


Robert E. Barnes 
Aurora 

Karl W. Haller 
Quincy 

James S. Clark 
Champaign 

F. J. Crowe 
Kankakee 


Ned J. Vespa 
Toluca 


Martin J. Wieland 
Bloomington 


Maurice Hill 
Edwardsville 


Harold W. Born 
Freeport 


Charles Williams 
Peoria 

Hobart M. Fry 
Macomb 

Wayne Gilliam 
Rock Island 


W. J. Bloemer 
East St. Louis 


Cliff. G. Neill 
Carbondale 


B. Troy Taber 
Lawrenceville 


T. M. Mason 
Dixon 


Peter A. Nichols 
Joliet 





J. Franklyn Dailey 
Rockford 


Secretary | Meetings 

Wilbur Reece 3rd Wednesday in each month ex- 

Springfield cept July, August and Septem- 
ber. 

James N. Lynch {3rd Tuesday of each month ex- 
Evanston cept June, July and August. 

Al J. Cohen Ist Tuesday of each month. 
Danville 


Ist Tuesday of each month ex- 


cept May, June, July and 
August; 2nd Tuesday of Janu- 


ary. 
April and September. 
3rd Wednesday in each month. 


Second Tuesday in March and 
September. 


2nd Wednesday of each month 
except June, July and August. 


3rd Thursday, September to 
March. 


April and October. 


Ist Monday in each month, Oc- 
tober to April inclusive. 


February and October. 


2nd Monday of each month, Sep- 
tember to May. 


Ist Monday of each month except 
July, August and September. 


Ist Monday of March, April, Oc- 
tober and December. 


8rd Tuesday in each month, Sep- 
tember to May inclusive. 


38rd Thursday of October and 
March. 


Semi-annual, March and October. 


Annual, second Thursday in 
April. 
Every two months; around the 
15th. 


2nd Tuesday in January, March, 
May, September, November and 
December. 





38rd Thursday in each month ex- 
| cept June, July and August. 
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HARPER’S 


Superior High Quality 


Quick AND Mepium DentaL ALLoys 


contain the Safe Quantity of silver, which Dr. G. V. Black 
advised for strong amalgam fillings; they are non-leaking, 
strong edged and retain their lustrous silver color—and have 
satisfied Exacting Operators for over a period of sixty five 
years. A trial will convince you. 


Order from your Dealer—or— 


DR. WM. E. HARPER 


6541 Yale Ave. Chicago 21, Illinois 











Space Maintainers — Hawley Retainers 


ORTHODONTIC «asters E Bemovaties 

APPLIANCES 
CONSTRUCTED —_ ae 
TO YOUR ORTHODONTIC 


PRESCRIPTION s LABORATORY 











CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


Telephone BUckingham 1|-8082 
LABIAL ARCH 


3946 N. DAMEN AVENUE 


845 





AUTHORITIES mY > R kK kK 9 
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IN ILLINOIS TOO . . . authorities agree! 





Leading metallurgists, America’s foremost dentists, dental 
schools and hospitals agree that Ticonium chrome- 

cobalt is unmatched in Exactness, Resiliency, Strength cnd 
Uniformity. Four reasons why more dentists internationally specify 


fine-grained Ticonium. 


Research # Progress @ Quality EE | we 0 nn | | M 
DIVISION OF CONSOLIDATED METAL PRODUCTS CORP, 


SINCE 1897 
ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 























FRANK L. BAASCH DENTAL LABORATORY, 450 Green Bay Road, Kenilworth, Illinois 
BETTS DENTAL LABORATORY, 610 N. Springer Street, Carbondale, Illinois 


CAMPBELL DENTAL LABORATORY, 308 Illinois Building, Champaign, Illinois 
DENTAL ARTS LABORATORY, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 
ERICKSON DENTAL LABORATORY, 105 E. Main Street, Freeport, Illinois 
McINNES DENTAL LABORATORY, 908 Talcott Building, Rockford, Illinois 


(Does not include Ticonium Labs in Chicago) 















NEW 
ADDITION 
TO OUR 
BUILDING 


We have added six new gold benches 
and created a new Ceramic Studio. This 
is to continue our exclusive Personalized 
Restorations. It means better service to 
you. 


The demand for fine bridge work, proper 
fitting inlays, —- veneer crowns and 
life like vacuum fired Porcelain Jackets 
and Permadent crowns and bridges, has 
prompted us to expand our Laboratories 
in these departments. 


This expansion means we can continue 
to serve you more efficiently in this 
specialized field. 


Abrth ur £ 


ARTHUR J. SCHROEDER LABORATORIES 


are growing again. We have just added 500 square 
feet. This is our second expansion in two years. 





NEW CERAMIC STUDIO AND 
GOLD DEPARTMENT 





SINCE 1919 
5834 Lincoln A 
Chicago 48, lino: LABORATORIES 


PHONES: LOngbeach 1-9670- | -2 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


CONSIDER NOW ... 





the Illinois State Dental Society’s 


Approved Group Insurance Plans! 


The Disability Plan provides an income in the event 
of disability caused by sickness or accident. 


For those under age 35 the premium is reduced 25%. 


The Group Hospitalization Plan for you and your 
dependents. 


The Group Accidental Death, Dismemberment, Disap- 
pearance, and Permanent Total Disablement. 
Amounts available are up to $300,000.00 and the 
cost is only 90 cents per $1,000 per year. 


The new Group Major Medical Expense Plan. Maximum 
amount $10,000 with choice of two deductibles of $300 
or $500. 


All plans provide a substantial savings in premiums. 


Inquire today -- please write or telephone 


PARKER, ALESHIRE & COMPANY 


Established 1901 


175 West Jackson Bivd. Telephone WAbash 2-1011 Chicago 4, Illinois 


Administrators of Special Group Plans for Professional Organizations 





and 
General Insurance—Life, Fire, Automobile, all Casualty Lines. 



























<r ee | 
THE PORCELAIN /PALLADIUM COMBINATION 
THAT IS IDEAL FOR CROWN AND BRIDGEWORK 





Now, our ceramist’s touch has been 
given longer useful life than ever 
before. No longer limited by the nature 
of previously available materials and 
techniques, he can provide exquisite 
crown and bridge restorations with 
properties of greater durability, abra- 
sion resistance, life-like appearance, 


cleanliness and lustre that are setting 
a new high standard in prosthetics. 

Precious metals of the platinum 
group especially alloyed for dentistry, 
together with an especially prepared 
feldspar to match the expansion co- 
efficient, are the reasons why Micro- 
Bond restorations will endure. 


PRESCRIBE MICRO-BOND RESTORATIONS FROM OUR LABORATORY 
MICRO-BOND is a research development of AUSTENAL, INC. 


® By Austenal, Inc. 


Ji PERRY- KOFRON 


| DY-S et cod WD rod oo) 408 <0) o'an oy 


407 N. ELEVENTH STREET 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 






RAVOCAINE 
Novocal® 


EO-COBET RIN 


Brand of propoxycaine HC! Brand of procaine HCI 


wm MEO-COBEFRIN 


COOK-WAITE LABORATORIE 
*NEO-COBEFRIN, NOVOCAIN AND RAVC 





<p Dn. 


e for dental use 


aw 


an oral antibiotic of choic 


because... 


ACHROMYCIN V works dependably in a// commonly encountered 
dental infections 


ACHROMYCIN V is remarkably free of side effects 
ACHROMYCIN V acts with speed 
ACHROMYCIN V sustains therapeutic blood levels on only 4 capsules a day 


ACHROMYCIN: V 


CAPSULES Tetracycline HCI and Citric Acid Lederie (V denotes citric acid additive) 
..an aid to, not a substitute for, good dentistry 

Available as 250 mg. (blue- ge capsules (do not contain sodium). Dosage is 4 capsules 

per day for average adult. For office use, or on prescription, ACHROMYCIN V Capsules 

can be obtained from any pharmacy. 

Remember the V when specifying ACHROMYCIN V 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, a Division of AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Pear! River, New York > 
*Rog. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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...that encourages dentists 


to keep sending their Old Gold 
Crowns, Bridges, Inlays, Partials, Grindings, 


Polishings and Bench Sweeps to 





SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 74 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
OAKLAND 












R, for caries-active patients 





Non-cariocenic GUM 


Peppermint, Spearmint, Fruit, 
Cinnamon, Clove, Grape and Licorice 


non-cariocenic MINTS 


Mint, Lime, Clove, Wintergreen, 
Wild Cherry, Choco-Drops and Licorice. 
Also Sugarless Fruit Drops and Cough Drops. 


Available at drug stores, department and health food shops. 
Samples and literature, including Patient Distribution Fold- 
ers, upon request. Please give Lreagict’s name and address. AMUROL PRODUCTS CO., NAPERVILLE, ILL, 
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wt Challenge ~~ 


to CONVENTIONAL DENTURE PRACTICE! 


oi! | 
b Do the dentures you prescribe equal the PRESTIGE of the 


rest of your practice? 


Do the dentures you prescribe embody the SPA FACTORS 
of Swissedentures — Sex, Personality and Age? 


Are the dentures you prescribe individualized with the SEX 
DIFFERENCE always considered ? 





J. P. Frein Dental Laboratory is a Certified Swis- 
sedenture Laboratory. Thus, our technicians are 
qualified to translate your own esthetic evaluation 
of the patient into Swissedenture. 


GIVE YOUR PATIENTS THE ULTIMATE ESTHETIC 
RESTORATION OF OUR ERA .... Swissedenture 





Telephone: JEfferson 3-4339: a Frein Service Man will call at your office 


I. p Frei DENTAL LABORATORY, INC. 
e ad 3531 LINDELL BOULEVARD, ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


CCnbvusl your cases A Frein €2 excence — always FIRST with every laboratory ad: 


















ASSOCIATED DENTAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


AUSTIN PROSTHETIC LABORATORY 


BERRY-KOFRON DENTAL LABORATORY 








"There is Safety in 


The name of Fortese 


ie 
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protecting his royal mi ¢ vis 
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William | at Hastings by Me bre 
ing a strong shield bef 
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on account of which theff og 
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@ By Austenol, Inc. 
ANNEX DENTAL LABORATORY RAY 


25 E. Washington Street ¢ Chicago, Illinois 
404 S. Sixth Street © Springfield, Illinois OTT 
5944 W. Madison Street © Chicago, Illinois SAT 


409 N. Eleventh Street © St. Louis, Missouri 


2 
L. B. CRUSE DENTAL LABORATORY 
1070 Citizens Building © Decatur, Illinois 
SOl 
FREIN DENTAL LABORATORY 
353! Lindell Boulevard e¢ St. Louis, Missouri 
HOOTMAN DENTAL LABORATORY STA 
Rockford Trust Building © Rockford, Illinois 
JOSEPH E. KENNEDY COMPANY Hi, | 
8220 S. Western Avenue © Chicago, Illinois 
KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY _ 


Jefferson Building © Peoria, Illinois 
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RAY R. LAWRENCE DENTAL LABORATORY 
36!/p N. Vermilion Street © Danville, 


OTTAWA DENTAL LABORATORY 
817 Columbus Street © Ottawa, 


SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORIES 


112 E. Highland Avenue e¢ Elgin, 


L. A. SCHMITT DENTAL LABORATORY 


824 Maine Street @¢ Quincy, 


SOUTH SHORE DENTAL LABORATORY 


1525 E. 53rd Street © Chicago, 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


228 S. Wabash Avenue ¢@ Chicago, 


H. SWIGARD DENTAL LABORATORY 


Graham Building ¢ Aurora, 


UPTOWN DENTAL LABORATORY 


4753 N. Broadway @ Chicago, 
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Illinois 


Illinois 


Illinois 
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IMUM 


to help you... 


obtain maximum 
accuracy 
in your partials at 


NO cost ! 


Evtective June 1st, Nobilium 
laboratories will include 
without charge A PACKAGE 
OF NOBILJEL IMPRESSION 
MATERIAL with every Nobilium 
partial they process for you. 


Nobiljel is highly accurate, strong and 
elastic. It reproduces undercuts with ease, assures 
hard smooth casts. It sets in 3 minutes, ahd requires no fixing solution. 


For the finest possible cases, take the impression with Nobiljel, and specify 
Nobilium. Contact your Nobilium laboratory for details—or write us direct 
for full information. Don't delay; get the best today—the Nobilium way. 


NOBILIUM PRODUCTS, INC. 
125 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 130 N. BEAUDRY AVE., LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 
914 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


NOBILIUM of TEXAS, 3010-12 Milam Street, Houston, Texas 
NOBILIUM of MIAMI, 1442 N.W. 36th Street, Miami 42. Florida 


NOBILIUM of CANADA, LTD., Toronto *« NOBILIUM of EUROPE, A. B. Stockholm 
Export Department of Nobilium Product> '1c., 2255 Broadway, New York 24, N.Y. 
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A 


ing artificia! dentures with some comments 


Ton the psychosomatic behavior of artificial 


denture patients. Charles H. Moses. 359 


i: a 


rt, Harry. Endodontics—basic principles and 
"procedures. 73 


Abtadt, William R. 


‘Appointed to arkansas state board of health. 


) 638 


sks dentists to urge research center. 273 
To represent a.d.a. at asian congress. 43 
merican Dental Association 


see Alstadt, William R. 
Artificial dentures booklet now available. 110 


Careers in dentistry. 94 


see also Cedrins, John 


Dental 


entennial moves date ahead one week for 
1959. 107 


see also Certification 


Deadline nears for 1958 membership dues. 208 

Dental exam for insurance. 839 

health week materials 
from. 39 

see also Dental laboratories 

Dental research council reaffirms x-ray policy. 


now available 


Dental societies receive recruiting manual. 509 
Msee also Dentist-laboratory relations. 
pExtensive 


refresher course theme for dallas 
» meeting. 625 

Feature x-ray reports in journal. 273 

Fill dallas accommodations; book now for fort 
_ worth. 698 


For better dental journals, aim at readibility. 


see also Fund for dental education 

MGala social program for 99th dallas session. 
631 

Get discount by ordering directory now, 637 

Herb Bain resigns. 840 


"see also Hillenbrand, Harold 


e also Illinois state dental society 
June is your last chance to soar ‘58 relief 
fund. 399 


[Majority of dental patients satisfied with care. 


639 

Membership soars to 90,941. 700 

Misleading toothpaste ads assailed by den- 
tists. 508 

"Name John Hollister head of new agency. 335 

~ bulletin on dentist-lab relations mailed. 

| 38 

"New x-ray booklet explains use, control of ra- 
diation. 396 

1959 appointment book now available to den 

| tists. 479 

1O.k. women's auxiliary. 840 


Dental Journal 


1958 INDEX 


Numbers 1-12 


September 
October 

November 
December 


Offer billboard ads for children's dental week. 
759 


Officials address tennessee workshop. 109 

Opens housing bureau for ‘58 dallas meeting. 
39 

Outline areas where dental research most 
needed. 397 

Package library listings ready for distribution. 
105 

Publishes 
399 

Research appropriations subject of may hear- 
ings. 332 

Seals which insure your future. Joseph F. Vo- 
ita. 725 

See increased support for dental research. 109 

Sends out appeal for historical pictures. 40 

Specialty boards moratorium. 842 

Survey of draft-eligible dental students begins. 
704 

Teen-agers, school children topics of new book- 
lets. 703 

To film centennial convention. 620 

Two consultants named to new england com- 
mission, 43 

see also Washburn, Donald 

X-ray article now available for patient distri- 
bution. 335 


reference on dental nomenclature. 


Atterbury, Robert A. Magic is my hobby. 25 


Bergmann, John C. 


Reviewed by. Expert committee on water 
fluoridation: first report. World health or- 
ganization. 796 

see also Reviewers’ review. 806 


Book reviews. 29, 789 


Anomalies of infants and children. D. McCul- 
lash Mayer and Wilson A. Swanker. 793 
Buildings for research. Editors of architectural 
record. 792 

Clinical applications of hypnosis in dentistry. 
S. Irwin Shaw. 794 

Clinical periodontology, 2nd ed. Irving Glick- 
man. 802 

Clinical procedures in occlusal rehabilitation. 
S. Charles Brecker. 801 

Dental clinics of north america—march 1958. 
Practical oral therapeutics. Ed. by F. Daryl 
Ostrander. 802 

Dental prosthetics: complete dentures. Ray- 
mond J. Nagle and Victor H. Sears. 800 

Dentistry for children, 4th ed. John C. Brauer 
et al. 804 

Expert committee on water fluoridation: first 
report. World health organization, 796 











History of dental laboratories and their con- 
E tributions to dentistry. Robert J. Rothstein. 

~ 80! 

Moca! anesthesia and pain control in dental 

© practice. Leonard M. Monheim. 29 

lanual of dental anesthesia, A, 2nd ed. W. 
' Harry Archer. 805 

Biolors away! Charles E. Heartsill. 790 

Motivating patients for more effective dental 
© service. J. Lewis Blass. 789 

1957-1958 year book of dentistry. Ed. by 
© Stanley D. Tylman et al. 797 

Mral roentgenographic diagnosis. Edward C. 
Stafne. 796 

Oral surgery, 3rd ed. Kurt H. Thoma. 803 
Periodontology, 3rd ed. Edgar D. Coolidge and 
_ Maynard K, Hine. 791 

Practical manual on the medical and dental 
use of x-rays with control of radiation haz- 
ards, A. American college of radiology. 805 
Textbook of dental anatomy and physiology, A, 
3rd ed. Russell C. Wheeler. 799 

Textbook of oral pathology, A. William G. 
Shafer et al. 790 

Textbook of orthodontia, A, 4th ed. Robert H. 
W. Strang and Will M. Thompson. 798 
Vocabulary of dentistry and oral science, The. 
George B. Denton. 795 

Wadley, Ross H. Councilman, central western 
district. 292 

Irescia, Nicholas J. 

Reviewed by. A textbook of dental anatomy 
and physiology, 3rd ed. Wheeler. 799 

see also Reviewers’ review. 806 

frown, Paul H. 

Reviewed by. 1957-1958 year book of dentistry. 
Ed. by Tylman et al. 797 

see also Reviewers’ review. 806 

turke, Hugh D. 

Dr. William A. McKee resigns from state 
examining committee. 827 

Elected examining committee head. 632 

furket, Lester W. The dentist's responsibility in 
diagnosis. 729 


Cc 
Cartwright, Glenn E. 
Civil defense films show need for training 
dentists. 297 
see also Editorials. 662 
Surveys illinois civil defense, 108 
Casey, Donald E 
Reviewed by. Anomalies of infants and chil- 
dren. Mayer and Swanker. 793 
see also Reviewers’ review. 806 
Cedrins, John. Journals of specialized interest for 
the general practitioner. 822 
Certification 
see Dental laboratories 
First chicago lab technician receives certifi- 
cate. 480 
Five technicians to receive founder's certifi- 
cates. 634 
Lab exams set for october 12. 615 
see also National association of dental labora- 
tories 
What it means to the dental laboratory oper- 
ator and the dental technician. G. Paul 
Stough. 735 
What it means to the members of the dental 
profession. Shailer Peterson. 737 


Chicago dental society 
Begin broadcasting dental health messages on 
radio. 699 
Exhibits x-ray technic at chicago science fair. 
331 
Former president runs for commissioner's office. 
704 
Full denture construction theme for meetings. 
699 
Midwinter meeting—again a great success. 135 
Offers $500 award for research essay. 479 
Select ‘perfect mouths" at chicago fair. 626 
To install Teuscher as president on may 20. 333 
Christensen, Peter B. 
Reviewed by. Clinical procedures in occlusal 
rehabilitation. Brecker, 801 
see also Reviewers’ review. 806 
Chung, Paul. Receives honorary degree. 481! 
Civil defense 
see Cartwright, Glenn E. 
Films show need for training dentists. Glenn 
E. Cartwright. 297 
Medical conference meets in chicago. 702 
Clarno, Clifton B. 
see Dental health conference 
Dental health education theme of october |, 
2 meeting. 597 
Clopper, Paul W. 
Component officers, editors to attend 2nd an- 
nual meeting. 138 
see also Editorials. 70 
Takes office as first full-time state secretary. 68 
Components 
G. v. black. 36, 101, 204, 330, 389, 621, 694, 
755, 836 
Danville. 34, 101, 206, 393, 622, 693, 752, 836 
Decatur, 35, 102, 202, 326, 393, 425, 623, 695, 
753, 834 
Eastern illinois. 100, 205, 327, 621 
Fox river valley. 32, 102, 203, 327, 389, 428, 
623, 751, 835 
T. |. gilmer. 99, 329 
Illini. 695 
Kankakee. 751 
La salle. 103, 323, 392, 428, 696 
McLean. 104, 201, 324, 390, 427, 696, 754 
Madison. 330, 389 
Northwest. 99, 204, 323 
Peoria. 31, 103, 202, 328, 392, 426, 623, 695, 
755, 835 
Prairie valley. 102 
Rock island. 33, 104, 205, 390, 428, 693, 756 
St. clair. 326, 391 
Southern illinois. 32, 105, 206, 324, 427, 621 
Wabash river. 329, 751, 836 
Whiteside-lee. 36, 425, 752, 834 
Will-grundy. 203, 391, 757, 835 
Winnebago. 33, 100, 201, 394, 426, 754 


Components calendar. 429, 504, 610, 680, 740, 


Councilmen 
Bradley, Ross H. Central western district. 292 
Gates, John M. Chicago district. 420 
Hoag, Eugene E. Central district. 596 
Johnson, Willard R. Chicago district. 356 
Minshall, Lawrence K. Northwestern district. 
660 


Current news. 37, 107, 207, 273, 331, 395, 479, 
505, 625, 698, 758, 839 
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idson, Benjamin P. 

Reviewed by. History of dental laboratories 
and their contributions to dentistry. Roth- 
stein. 801 

see also Reviewers’ review. 806 

Dental assistants 

Dental assisting to be offered at illinois. 508 

Dentists asked to help in assistants member- 
ship drive. 505 

see also Illinois dental assistants association 

Dental health conference 

Dental health education examined at october 
conference. Robert A. Norton. 741 

Dental health education theme of october |, 
2 meeting. Clifton B. Clarno. 597 

Make reservations now. 51| 

Schedule 2nd in october. 480 

Dental laboratories 

see Certification 

see also Dentist-laboratory relations 

Dismiss danville anti-trust, civil rights case. 758 

see also Editorials. 661, 781 

Extend lab survey deadline to october 15. 702 
Illegal lab story brought up to date. Edgar T. 
Stephens. 81 
Illegal labs—a problem for illinois, the u.s. 809 

Illinois medical practice act commission hear- 
ings. 811 

Joint commission scores in princeton lab case. 
505 

Lab owner cited for contempt in danville den- 
al case. 37 

see also National association of dental lab- 
oratories 

Prosecution of cases under the dental practice 
act. John R. Porter. 7 

Survey needs dentists’ cooperation, 637 

Dental materials, Failure of in restorative 

dentistry. Ralph W. Phillips. 665 

Dentist-laboratory relations 

A.d.a. symposium examines dentist-lab pro- 
grams. 686 

Discuss programs on dentists, lab relations at 
symposium. 627 

New bulletin on mailed by a.d.a. 38 

Subject of september a.d.a. symposium. 506 

Diagnosis, The dentist's responsibility in. Lester 

W. Burket. 729 

Discipio, Joseph V. 

Reviewed by. Dentistry for children. 4th ed. 
Brauer et al. 804 

see also Reviewers’ review. 806 

Dodd, Lloyd H. 
Reviewed by. Molar away! Heartsill. 790 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 

Dubrow, Hyman. Treatment of non-vital teeth 
with radiolucent periapical areas. 675 


E 

Editorials 

Christmas is to be grateful for. 781 

Dentists of the future in science fairs. 292 
Dentists urged to approve november 4 blue 

ballot amendment. 662 
Glenn Cartwright retires again. 662 
Have enthusiasm; will travel. 230 


legal labs make all out effort. 781 

Independent lab association not sitting on its 
hands. 661 

New year's resolutions at beginning of new 
denta! society year. 66! 

President Isenberger ends successful year. 5 

Progress in illinois dentistry merits full-time 
secretary. 70 

Remember you have a date at the annual 
meeting. 5 

Robert J. Pollock takes office as new state 
president, 5 

Endodontics—basic principles and procedures. 
Harry Albert. 73 


F 
Failure of materials in restorative dentistry. Ralph 
W. Phillips. 665 
First class mail. 294 
Fisher, Wayne L. Elected president of odonto- 
graphic society. 395 
Fosket, Robert R. 
Reviewed by. Oral roentgenographic diagno- 
sis. Stafne. 796 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Fund for dental education 
Chicagoan named secretary. 628 
Enlist contributions to. 512 


G 
Gans, Benjamin J. 
Reviewed by. Oral surgery, 3rd ed. Thoma. 803 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Gates, John M. Councilman, chicago district, 420 
Graham, F. Wayne. Serves on rotary internation- 
al. 110 


H 
Harris, Harold L. 
Reviewed by. A manual of dental anesthesia, 
2nd ed. Archer. 805 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Hillenbrand, Harold 
|.A.D.R. names first honorary member, 336 
Receives honorary degree. 481 
Two dentists among "chicago's 100 outstand- 
ing citizens." 41 
Hoag, Eugene E. Councilman, central district. 596 
Hobby articles 
Bowhunting. David M. Roe. 749 
Golden ones, The. Merle E, Long. 95 
How to be happy sans a hobby. Isaac C. Pom- 
erance. 619 
Magis is my hobby. Robert A. Atterbury. 25 
see also Topel, Paul A. 
Wanted—generals; no experience necessary. 
Walter D. Maddox. 689 


Illegal laboratories. see Dental laboratories 
Illinois dental assistants association 
February meeting program announced by. 27 
see also Illinois dental assistants page 
In dallas. 839 
To meet at wagon wheel lodge in rockton. 
Maureen Wheeler. 259 
Illinois dental assistants page 
Little, Juanita. 272, 321, 381, 423, 617, 691, 
745, 829 
Triphahn, Gladys. 22, 90, 197 








ois dental laboratory association 
see Certification 
> see also Dental laboratories 
© see also Dentist-laboratory relations 
© Honors four illinois men. 626 
ois state department of registration and edu- 
tation 
>» see McKee, William A. 
© 170 dentists pass exams. 379 
Wlinois state dental society 
» Additions, corrections to membership issue. 635 
» Behind the scenes in springfield. 371 
see also Civil defense 
Clinics for may meeting. 839 
' see also Clopper, Paul W. 
Contributes 67.7%. 840 
Council covers old and new business at janu- 
ary 15-16 meeting. 77 
see also Councilmen 
Dallas center of illinois activity. 783 
see also Dental health conference 
Dental health limericks. 839 
Dentistry of tomorrow. 71 
Directory of members. 513 
see also Editorials 
see also First class mail 
Glimpse into the past with president Van Sant, 
A. 632 
Hospitalization rates increased for 1958-1959. 
Lester E. Steward. 503 
see also Illegal laboratories 
see also McKee, William A. 
1958 state officers. 435 
1958 transactions, part |. 431 
1959 assessment asked by joint commission on 
legislation and law enforcement. 367 
1957 transactions, part 2. 155 
94th annual meeting program. 231 
officers conference studies legal, ethical, leg- 
islative problems in illinois. 301 
Pollock, donelan, luebke on reference commit- 
tees. 628 
Springfield meeting combines business and fun. 
357 


Texas trivia. 831 
You've a date in the land of Lincoln on may 
12-15, 1958. 139 
' Impression techniques and materials for complete 
dentures. William L. McCracken. 601 
Improved zinc oxide and eugenol cement, An. 
| Marvin B. Weiss. 261 

Index to 1957 illinois dental journal. 47 
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_ Jarabak, Joseph R. 
| Reviewed by. A textbook of orthodontia, 4th 
ed. Strang and Thompson. 798 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Johnson, Willard R. Councilman, chicago district. 


| Joint council to improve health care for the 
aged, Establish. 334 

| Journals of specialized interest for the general 
practitioner. John Cedrins. 822 


K 

| Kay, Fred D. 

Reviewed by. Buildings for research. Editors 
of architectural record. 792 

see also Reviewers review. 807 


Kesel, Robert G, Takes leave of absence from u. 
of i. 482 
Klavan, Bennett 
Reviewed by. Periodontology, 3rd ed. Cool- 
idge and Hine. 791 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Kleiman, Samuel R. Former c.d.s. president runs 
for commissioner's office. 704 
Kollar, John A., Jr. 
Reviewed by. Clinical periodontology, 2nd ed. 
Glickman. 802 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Kreiner, Robert L. see Let's take a minute 
Kubacki, W. Howard 
Reviewed by. Dental prosthetics: 
dentures. Nagle and Sears, 800 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 


L 
Let's take a minute. Robert L. Kreiner. 23, 80, 
154, 258, 300, 383, 422, 616, 679, 734, 788 
Little, Juanita. see Illinois dental assistants page 
Long, Merle E. The golden ones, 95 


complete 


Maddox, Walter D. Wanted—generals; no ex- 
perience necessary. 689 

Managing the child patient and his parents. 
Francis W. Summers. 14 

Massler, Maury 
Reviewed by. The vocabulary of dentistry and 

oral science. Denton. 795 

see also Reviewers’ review. 807 

McCracken, William L. Impression techniques and 
materials for complete dentures. 601 

McKee, William A. 
Resigns from examining committee. 759 
Resigns from state examining committee. Hugh 

D. Burke. 827 

Medical center district—chicago, The. 147 

Minshall, Lawrence K. Councilman, northwestern 
district. 660 

Moses, Charles. H. Adjusting artificial dentures. 
359 

N 


National association of dental laboratories 
see Certification 
Faces certification problem in new year. 42 
Norton Robert A. Dental health education exam- 
ined at october conference. 741 


©) 
Obituaries 

Barclay, Harry F. 386 
Black, Rhea E. 385 
Brown, Claude. 697 
Buck, Walter L. 388 
Conley, Henry Q. 388 
Gluesing, John W. 98 
Hite, Ova E. 387 
Hoffman, Abram F. 386, 624 
Hollander, Walter M. 386 
Kennedy, George L. 97 
Klein, Carl. 385 
Korte, Robert D. 385 
Latham, Vida A. 97 
Lewis, George |. 385 
Long, Rep. George S. 387 
Marshall, Ronald A. 624 
McKee, Mrs. William A, 624 








7 Rile, Charles M. 98 
PSeaborg, John W. 388 
Sellet, L. C. 386 
» Shaughnessy, Lawrence J. 98 
© Sherrard, Ben H. 697 
PSigtenhorst, William. 385 
© Zukowski, Anton L. 387 
Declusion in orthodontics, Harold T. Perry, Jr. 
~ 68! 
pice, Harold W. Continues on advisory com- 
* mittee. 395 
Orthodontics, Occlusion in. Harold T. Perry, Jr. 
68! 


5 P 
Paffenbarger, George C. Receives ‘58 ohio award. 
504 


. 7 
Periodontia: what is known. Frank M. Wentz. 611 
Perry, Harold T., Jr. Occlusion in orthodontics. 
~ 68! 
Peterson, Shailer 
see Certification 
Certification: what it means to the members 
"of the dental profession. 737 
Phair, W. Philip. see To put it briefly 
Phillips, Ralph W. Failure of materials in restora- 
» tive dentistry. 665 
Pollock, Robert J. 
see Editorials. 5, 230 
' New illinois president. 4 
see also President's page 
Pomerance, Isaac S$. How to be happy sans a 
hobby. 619 
Porter, John R. 
' see Dental laboratories 
Prosecution of cases under the dental practice 
act. 7 
President's page. Robert J. Pollock. 6, 69, 145, 
229, 296, 358, 421, 599, 673, 727, 782 
Prosecution of cases under the dental practice 
act. John R. Porter. 7 
see also Dental laboratories 


Reviewers’ review. 806 
Roe, David M. Bowhunting. 749. 


S 
Santangelo, Mario V. 

Reviewed by. A practical manual on the medi- 
cal and dental use of x-rays with control of 
radiation hazards. American college of Radi- 
ology. 805 

see also Reviewers’ review. 807 

Schoen, William P. Editor's responsibility topic of. 

703 

School news 

California. 633 

IIlinois. 40, 44, 508, 747, 748 

Indiana. 110 

Loyola, 111, 199, 207, 335, 512, 631, 699, 747 

Michigan. 628, 702 

Northwestern. 38, 43, 108, 198, 331, 700 

Roosevelt. I 11, 635 

Schour, Isaac. Two dentists among ‘'chicago's 100 

outstanding citizens.’ 41 

Science fairs 

Delegates encourage dentists’ participation in. 
37 

see also Editorials. 292 


Sicher, Harry. Celebrates 50th teaching anniver- 
sary. 479 
Stephens, Edgar T. 
see Dental laboratories 
Illegal labs story brought up to date. 81 
Steward, Lester E. Hospitalization rates increased 
for 1958-1959. 503 
Stough, G. Paul. 
see Certification 
Certification: What it means to the dental 
laboratory operator and the dental techni- 
cian, 735 
Sullivan, Edward J. 
Reviewed by. Clinical applications of hypnosis 
in dentistry. Shaw, 794. 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Summers, Francis W. Managing the child patient 
and his parents. 14 
Survey on dentistry. Dr. John A. Perkins succeeds 
Flemming as head. 632 


T 
Tanis, Robert N. 
Reviewed by. Motivating patients for more 
effective dental service. Blass. 789 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Test your tax i.g. 91! 
Thomas, Clarence. Honored by aurora dental 
society. 625 
Thompson, Edward C. 
Reviewed by. Local anesthesia and pain con- 
trol in dental practice, Monheim. 29 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
To put it briefly, W. Philip Phair. 366 ,430, 672 
Topel, Paul A. Sound second call for hobby arti- 
cles. 370 
Toto, Patrick D. 
Reviewed by. A textbook of oral pathology. 
Shafer et al. 790 
see also Reviewers’ review. 807 
Treatment of non-vital teeth with radiolucent 
periapical areas. Hyman Dubrow. 675 
Triphahn, Gladys. see Illinois dental assistants 
page. 
U 


U.s. public health service. Graduate program an- 
nounced by. 108 


V 


Voita, Joseph F, Seals which insure your future. 
7 


WwW 
Wallace, Donald A. 

Dental clinics of north america—march 1958. 
Practical oral therapeutics. Ed. by Ostran- 
der. 802 

see also Reviewers’ review. 807 

Washburn, Donald. Name to board of medical 

library association. 627 

Weiss, Marvin B. An improved zinc oxide and 
eugenol cement. 261 

Wentz, Frank M. Periodontia: what is known. 611 

Wheeler, Maureen 

Assistants to meet at wagon wheel lodge in 
rockton, 259 

see also Illinois dental assistants association 
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X-ray. Dentists slow in submitting registration 
forms. 76 








Even When 
She Smiles... 


for now she has her 


She is poised . . . psychologically in tune . . . confident 
that her original beauty has been restored, through ad- 


vanced prosthetics . . . because her Swissedenture is 
individually personalized. 





The porcelain teeth used for her restoration—Swissedent 
Candulor CR—have the radiance and _light-reflecting 
power found elsewhere only in living teeth. 


It’s as easy as this, Doctor. Just fill out our Swissedenture 
prescription blank, and we will produce a restoration that 
reflects your patient’s individual Sex, Personality and 
Age characteristics. 


Write or Phone us concerning your next Swissedent Case. 


Ottawa Dental Laboratory - 


817 Columbus Street Ottawa, Illinois Phone Ottawa 655 








on teeth look for the Crescent " J ' 


The word “sterling” on silver is the customer’s guarantee of true 
quality. It protects him against the substitution of something which 
may appear to be the same, yet is of inferior value. 


You are protected in the very same way when you prescribe Trubyte 
Tooth Products. Every Trubyte Tooth Product carries an identifica- 
tion which makes substitution of an inferior product an impossibility. 


The embossed Crescent Trademark which appears on the lingual 
surfaces of all anterior forms, and on the saddle or ridge lap area of 
posteriors, distinguishes Trubyte Tooth Products from all others. It 
serves as your final check that the tooth specification has been pre- 
cisely followed—the way you want it! It prevents substitution, 
either by intention or mistake. 


To achieve the finer functional and esthetic results which are pos- 
sible with Trubyte Tooth Products, always be sure. Always look for 
the Crescent Trademark. 


THE DENTISTS’ SUPPLY COMPANY OF N. Y. York, Pennsylvania 
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